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INTRODUCTION 

Sir WilliaDa Temple, whose father was Master of the 
Bolls in Iieland, was born in London in 1628 Ha was edu- 
cated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and eventually adopted 
a political career. He was a trusted and distinguished diploma- 
tist — ^Mr, Gosse calls him “ the most supple diplomatist of his 
time” — and was largely lesponsible for the negotiation of the 
triple alliance formed against Spaip, m 1668, by England, 
Holland, and Sweden. He was for a time ambassador to 
Holland, and later returned to Holland to arrange the 
marriage between Princess Mary of England and William of 
Orange Twice he was offered, and declined, a secretaryship 
of state After the Be volution he was closely associated, as 
adviser, with King William, though he did not enter the 
Government Swift was his secretaryi and helped him in the 
Wilting of hi 8 A/moeVs The close of his life was clouded by 
family troubles, and he died m 1699 His literary work 
consists mainly of the Memoirs and of his essays and letters 

Temple was neither thinker nor scholar The value of 
these essays lies not at all m fact, and but little in idea There 
is a certain charm of personality, and Temple’s style has ad- 
mirable individual qualities, while histoiically it is of the 
greatest inteiest, and exercised considerable influence. There 
IS, too, a certain fineness and lesponsiveness of literary taste, 
despite the fallibility of Temple's judgments and comparisons 
But it IS remarkable that a man so poor in scholarship should 
so ppnfidently have essayed work m which erudition is essen- 
^ tial .He knew but little Gieok, and know little, apparently, 
of modem litei ature, ai t, and sciouco Yot hu tackles the 
theme of ancient and modem Igaming and pionounces confi- 
dently upon literature, science, and ait, both ancient and 
modern Where he does not know, he yet pionounces , and 
where he has some knowledge it is moie than likely to be mis- 
colourad by prejudice Thus he dares to say that ** the science 
of music is wholly lost m the world," and ignores Gothic 
aichitect 0 .re “ He was not/* says Mr Gosse, “ a schoU^t npy* 
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critic, nor a geogiapher, nor even a botanist, and yet scholar- 
ship, oritioism, geogiaphy, and botany are the themes o£ hia four' 
principal essays/’ And again,—** It is the fault of Temple's dis- 
courses that they are too much like populai lectures by a very 
ignorant man who presumes upon his genteel appearance a^d 
elegant delivery. There are no productions which must be 
lead more exclusively for their manner and not for their 
matter. Temple tells us nothing very agieeably, and then, 
while we are applauding, he dares to assert that there is no 
more for us to know.*’ For theie is a tone of finality about his 
most Ignorant judgments : he writes, as Professor Saintsbury 
says, with ** an air of gentlemanly condescension.” Macaulay 
was very severe upon the essay on Ancient and Modern Learn* 
ingt pointing out, for example, that in condemning modern 
literature Temple failed to mention Chaucer, Spencer, Shake- 
speare and Milton Macaulay was not the most judicial of 
^ciitiea, but it is by no means an answer to his objections, and 
those of later critics, to say, as Professor Spingam does, 
that ” classical scholars have been content to echo these 
sneers ” Much may rightly be claimed for Temple, but work ' 
that presumes knowledge, and the indispensable condition of 
^Vbioh is wide learning, must be criticised from the classical 
^scholar’s point of view among others, and from that point of 
viaw there is no defence for Temple. The "Bhalans blunder is 
not the only one, and not by any means the most unfortunate, 
though it has bi ought the most ridicule upon the blunderer. 
His whole attitude, bis central idea, in that essay is profoundly 
mistaken , while similarly, in the essay 0/ Toetry^ true as is his 
appreciation of the noblest poetiy, he shows himself incapable 
of appreciating those slighter kinds which nevertheless are 
great poetry. And throughout there is error after errpr of fact 
and judgment m detail — as is pointed out in the Notes ; 
“"among the most conspicuous is what Mr Gosse calls hia ‘‘runic 
nonsense/’ But the manner of stating the Fhalari^ error is 
i^ical* It is dangerous for the unscholar ly mau to refer thus 
4o competent opponents — I know several learned meU (or that 
'usually pass for .such, under iitio name of critics) -have not 
ei^teomed them (the PhalaHs) genuWe/^! The danger 

IIP this kse materialised quickly . it wae nqk long tfU Beutley ^ 
QH , Ibe Warpath. The present-day arife* 'by ho 
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means an “eohoer’* of Macaulay, and while prepared to give 
Temple his due, pronounces him ignorant, prejudiced, and 
wholly unreliable 

Temple, howevei, bad the virtue of ludging for himself 
His self confidence had its salutary side, for he would accept 
no opinion simply because it was current And he displayed, 
when prejudice slept, a just and keen appreciation of liter- 
ature. This is illustrated throughout these essays. Suffice 
it to tefer here to two general matters First, there were 
few of his contempoxaries who so well understood the essential 
natuie of high poetry, and the elements that go to its making. 
The passage in which he writes of lihis would be remarkable 
in any age, but was peculiarly remarkable in his. Here his 
general urbanity rises to noble enthusiasm. His imagination 
kindles, and the rhythm of his prose attains an unusual dignity 
and beauty. His analysis here is just and powerful. ** There 
must be a great agitation of mind to invent, a great calm to 
judge and correct , there must be upon the same tree both 
flower and fruit.’* In such sentences there is the felicity of 
gemus, and when he comes to those “ great law-givers as well 
as princes,” Homer and Virgil, his compaiison is not merely 
true and subtle but perfectly figured and phrased Secondly, 
and resulting from his appiehension of the nature of tiue 
poetry, we have his vigorous rejection of the piinoiples of neo- 
classicism. He felt that these principles were much more nm 
than truly clasBical — that they coxresponded neither to the 
guiding ideas of ancient poets nor to the tiue intentions of 
ancient critics, and that their acceptance made true poetry 
impossible We all know this well enough now , bufe it was 
against some of the most distinguished men of letters of hiS' 
day that Temple maintained it He would have nothing of 
the’^^irulea ” ‘‘After all, the utmost that can be achieved or, 
I think, pretended by any rules in this art is but to hinder 
some men from being very ill poets, but not to make any man 
a very good one/* ” There is something in the genius of 
poetiy too libertine to be confined to so many rules , and 
whoever goes about to subject it to such constraints loses both 
its spirit and grace, which are ever native, and never learnt, 
even of the best masters.” Here follows the figure of the 
bees^ brijttgmg out admirably the poet’s freedom-of impulse, of 
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scfdJJfb, and of choice , his “ infinite labour ’* is his own, to judge 
as t5 perform 

Temple’s essays are, in some degree, an anticipation of 
the eighteenth century essay as wiitten by Addison and Steele. 
Writing of hia essays m general, Temple sa^s, “I have 
chosen those subjects of these essays wherein I take human' 
life to be most concerned, and which are of most common use 
and most necessary knowledge , and wherein, though I may 
not be able to inform men more than they know, yet I may 
perhaps give them the occasion to consider more than they do ” 
The true esasy ” takes for its theme the ordinary interests 
of men It is brief, and lugited m its range. It seeks to be 
neither systematic noi complete m its treatment . suggestive- 
ness and the utterance of his mood are moie to the essayist 
than the covering of the ground.’’ Of all forms of prose 
composition the essay is that in which the writer’s personality 
IS most pervasive and most intimately revealed, and while 
here, as in all literary ciaftsmanship, there is a certain artistry 
of ^method and arrangement, diffuseness is no failing. The 
essayist is free to follow the trend of his thought, the bidding 
of his mood. The essay proper is no treatise but, in Bacon’s 
phrase, a “ dispersed meditation” The style corresponds it 
islnfoimal, familiar, a style that, even more tiuly than that of 
more deliberate prose, is the expression of the man Unfor- 
tunately both our ^says aro rather of the treatise than of the 
essay kind. They do not, except m isolated passages, repre- 
sent Temple the essayist We find him rather in such essays as 
that Of Omdening^ or that Of Health anil Long Life In the 
essay on Poetry we come neaiei to him than m the other, 
yet the critical purpose is too pervasive, the attempt at 
Systematic treatment too obvious, It is incumbent upon tho 
leader who would do full justice to Temple to follow him 
through his musmgs in at least the two oihoi essays that have 
been mentioned This is tho soit of thing that he will find — 

” Whether long life bo a blessing or no, God Almighty 
only can determine, who alone knows what length it is like to 
run, and how it is like to be attended Sooiates used to say 
that it was pleasant to giow old with good health and a good 
fti^ud , and he might have reason A man may be content to 
live while he is no trouble to himself or his friends, but after 
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that, it IS hard if he be not oonfcent to die I knew and 
esteemed a person abroad, who used to say a man must be a 
mean wretch that desired to live after threescore years old. 
But so much, I doubt, is certain, that in life, as in wine, he 
jihat will drink it good must not draw it to dregs ” 

He puisnes thus his quiet meditations, illuminating them 
with memories of his reading, of the talk of the men he has 
met, of all that, in the strenuous and distinguished life before 
his retirement, he has heaid and seen. “ This combination,'* 
says Professor Walker, “ of innate love of the quiet life with 
experience of the great world of. courts and councihrooms 
constitutes the peculiar charm of Temple ** 

Eighteenth century critics considered Temple the fore- 
most prose writer of his age Some of then went even 
further, as when his friend Swift declared that no greater 
excellence in prose was possible fco the English language This, 
like Johnson's statement that Temple “ was the first writer 
who gave cadence to English prose," is meie absurdity 
Hooker, Taylor and Browne wore by no means the only earlier 
writers who vastly excelled him m sustained rhythmic excel- 
lence of prose. But the claim that his prose was supreme in 
hxs time is nearly, if not quite, justified Again, while Goldsmith 
exaggerates when he says that all the best prose wnters of 
Queen Anne's reign modelled their style upon Temple's, they 
did study and gieatly admire him Addison's general manner, 
equable, genial, not too serious, not on the other hand too 
light or whimsical, reminds one very much of Temple , and 
Similarly, as Professor Saintsbury has remarked, the solemn 
tone to which Addison occasionally rises may have been caught 
from him Addison's greater variety of effect and his more 
refined and constant polish do not preclude his having used 
Temple as a model here he has merely improved upon him. 
But Berkeley, whose prose is essentiauly of a nobler order, 
cannot he said to have taken Temple as a model 

Temple's style was in the mam that of his time, m the 
f ormation of which Dryden was the greatest influence — that 
early Augustan style which sought primarily not beauty, 
variety, or even polish, but the clear, precise and correct 
e xpre^ion of meaning* Ho style worthy of the name can 
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negleet rhytlim, and the prose of Drydsn and his oonfcem* 
by no means unrhythmical But it was rbythmb 
cal for emphasis* sake, and complexity of harmony and sus* 
tained height of tone wer e alien to its expressive purpose, to the 
French influence that formed it, and to its function of reducing 
prose utterance to order, so that the Grand Style, for the mo- 
ment forsaken, might in its later revival find a more finely 
adapted instrument. In Dryden and his allied contemporaries 
the only ryhthmic device of which much use is made is that of 
balance and, anti thesis—a thoroughly practical device designed 
to emphasise meaning. The clarity that was the main aim 
of this prose demanded brevity and order in the sentence, and 
the absence of distracting peculari ties in the style. It seeks 
to be normal It is like talk, only more deliberate, more 
carefully ordered, more careful and consistent in. the choice of 
phrase. 

Temple wrote when Dryden’s influence iipon English 
prose was dominant, and ha was subject to It ; but he was 
original enough to carry the process further. He led the way 
towards the re-capturing of beauty. His personality imparted 
to Dryden’s form a certain ease and graciousness and dignity 
that were his own yet foretold the prose of the earlier 
eighteenth century. Adopting the clear and straightforward 
utterance of his time, delivered by its influence from the 
paiei) thesis, th e involution, the, lack of order, of earlier prose, 
he makes of the new style a finer thing than his contemporar- 
ies could do. In his hands its stiffneM disappears, it gains a 
new refinement and beauty and reveals itself as a fit setting 
for innumerable felicities of image and of phrase. The con* 
eluding sentence of the essay Of Foetry is one of the most 
famous sentences in English prose. This brief flight is by far 
Templets highest; but there are other passages in which his 
prose has a rhythmic quality transcending the habit of his 
time. 
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I AN ESSAY WON THE AlsCTENT AND MOhEDN 
LEABNTN&^ 

HOEVEB Converses much among the Old Books will 
be something hard to please among the New , yet 
these mdst have their Part too in the leisure of an idle man, 
and have, many of them, then Beauties as well as then 
5 Defaults.' Those of Story, 01 Eelations of Mattel of Fact, 
have a value from then Substance as much as from 
their Form,' and the variety of Events is seldom without 
Entertainment or Instiucbion, bow indifferently soever the 
Tale IS told Other sorts of Writings have little of esteem 
10 hui what they leceive fiom the Wit, Learning, or Genius 
of the Authors, and aie seldom met* with of any excellency, 
because they do but trace over the Paths that have been 
beateu by the' Ancients, 01 Comment, C'titick, and Flourish 
tipon^ them, and are at best but Co'pies^after those Oiiginals, 
15 unless Up6h ' Subjects never ' tduched by them, such as are 
aU that' relate to the different Constitutions of Eeligions, 
tiaws, ot &overnfnents in several* Countries, with all m ot- 
ters' of ^Cdnl^roversie that arise upon them 

Twb'‘Pieoes'that have lately pleased me, abstracted from 
20&ny*6f the*fe Subjects, ate, one in English upon the Anfedi- 
Imidn Wdrld, tind another in Fienoh upon the Plurahfif of 
Wo¥ldh f one" Writ by a Divine, and the other by a Gentle- 
mafi;lbfut‘bath Very finely in their several Kinds and upoa 
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then seveiAl Subjects, which would haxo made verv pooi 
work in common hands I was so pleased with the last 
{I mean the Fashion of it lathei than the Mattel, wlneli is old 
and beaten) that I enquired fox what else I could of the same 
hand, till I mot with a small Piece concerning Poesy, which 5 
gave me the same exception to both these Autliors, whom 
I should otherwise have been very partial to For the 
first could not end his Learned Treatise without a Panegy- 
ricb of Modern Learning and Knowledge in comparison 
of the x\ncient And tjje other falls so grosly into the 10 
censure of the Old Poetry and preference of the New, that 
I could not read either of these Strains without some 
indignation, which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the 
pride and ignorance of mankind. But these Two, being 16 
not the only Persons of the Age that defend these Opinions, 
it may be worth examining how far either Beason or 
Experience can be allowed to plead or deter min in then 
favour. 

The Force of all that I Irave met with upon this Subject, 20 
either in Talk or Writing is, First, as to Knowledge, That 
we must have more than the Ancients, because we have the 
Advantage both of theirs and our own, which is commonly 
illustrated by the Similitude of a D waifs standing upon a 
Gyants shoulders, and seeing more or farther than he 26 
Next, as to Wit or Gemus, that Nature being still the same, 
these must be much at a Bate m all Ages, at least in the 
same Olymates, as the Growth and Size of Plants and 
Animals commonly are , And if both these are allowed, 
they think the Oause is gained But I cannot tell why we 30 
should conclude that the Ancient Writers had not as much 
Advantage from the Knowledge of otheis that were 
Ancient to them, as we have from those that are Ancient to 
m The Invention of Printing has not, perhaps, multiplied 
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IBooks, but only the CJopies ot them , ami it we believe 
theie weie Six Hundied Thousa»nd m the Libiary of 
Ptolomyt we shall haidly pretend to equal it by any ot ours, 
noi, pel haps, by all put together , I mean so many Oiigirlak 
5 that have lived any time, and theiebv given Testimony 
of then having been thought woith preseiving l?oi the 
Scribbleis are infinite, that like Mushrooms oi Flys aie 
boinanddye in small qiicles of time, wheieas Books, like 
Proverbs, receive their Chief Value horn the Stamp and 
10 Esteem ot Ages thiough which ^hey have passed Besides 
the account of this Library at Alt^xu'fnh and otiiers very 
Voluminous in the lessei Asia and we have frequent 

mention of Ancient Writers m many of those Bookb which 
we now call Ancient, both Philosopheis and Histoiians. 
16 *Tis true that besides what we have m Scnptuie concern- 
ing the Oiigmal and Piogiess of the Jewish Nation, all 
that passed in the rest of our World before the Trojan 
War IS either sunk in the depths of time, wrapt up m the 
mysteries of Pablos, or so maimed by the want of Testi- 
20 monies and loss of Authors that it appears to us m too 
obscure a shade to make any Judgment upon it For the 
Fragments of Manethon about the Antiquities of 
the "Relations m Jzistin concerning the Scythum Empire, 
and many others m Hmodotus and Jhodoms Sicidns^m 
25 well as the Records of China t make such Excursions beyond 
the periods of time given us by the Holy Scriptures that 
we are not allowed to reason upon them. ^And this dis- 
agreement it self, after so great a part of the World became* 
Christian, may have contributed to the loss of many 
^ Ancient Authors For Solomon tells us, even m his Time* 
of Writing many Books there was no end , and whoever 
considers the Subject and the Stile of Job, which by many 
is tbought more ancient than Ifoses, will hardly think it 
was written in an Age or Country that wanted either Books. 
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oi Learning , and yet he speaks of the '\ncients then, and 
then Wisdome, as we do now 

But if any should so verv rashly and piesumptuoush con- 
clude, That there were few Books before those we have eitlier 
Extant 01 upon Kecoid, yet that cannot aigue there was 5 
no Knowledge oi Learning before those periods of time, 
whereof they give us the short account Books may be 
helps to Learning and Knowledge, and make it more 
common and diffused , but I doubt whether they are neces- 
sary ones or no, or much advance any other Science beyond 10 
the particular Records of Actions oi Registeis of time, 
and these, perhaps, might be as long pieserved without 
them, by the care and exactness of Tradition in the long 
Successions of certain Races of men with whom they weie 
intrusted So m Mean go and Peru, before the least use or 15 
riaention of Letters, there was remaining among them fche 
knowledge of what had passed m those mighty Nations 
and Governments for many Ages Wbeieas m Ireland^ 
that is said to have flourished m Books and Leainwig 
before they had much Progress m Gaul or Britany^ there ^ 
are now hardly any Traces left of what passed there 
before the Conquest made of that Country by the English 
m Henry the Second s Time A strange but plain Demon- 
stration how Knowledge and Ignorance, as well as Civility 
and Barbarism, may succeed each other m the Several 25 
Countries of the World, how much better the ReCoids of 
tilhemay be kept by Tradition m one Country than Writing 
m another, and how much we owe to those Learned Lan- 
guages of Greek and Lahn, without which, foi ought I know, 
the World m all these Western Paits would haidly be known 3C 
to have been above five or six Hundred Yeais old, noi'any 
xiertainty remain of what passed in it before that time 
’Tis true m the Eastern Regions, there seems to have 
been a general Custoiii of the Prie^t^ in each Country 
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having been either by then own Choice, oi by Design of 
the Governments, the perpetual Conservers of Knowledge 
and Story Only in Ohina this last was committed paiticu- 
laily to certain Otticeis of State, who weie appointed or 
« continued upon eveiy accession to that Ciown to Eegister 
distinctly the times and memorable Events of each Eeign 
In Ethtopia, Egypft Caldea, Fei SyriLU Judea, these 
Cares were committed wholly to the Priests, who weie not 
less diligent in the Eegisteis of Times and Actions than 
10 in the Study and Successive Propagation tliereby of all 
Natural SoienGe and Fhilosophij "Whether this was managed 
by Letteis, or Tradition, or by both, 'tis certain the 
Ancient Colledges, or Societies of Priests, were mighty 
Eeservoiis or Lakes of Knowledge, into which some 
15 streams entred perhaps every Age from the Observations 
or Inventions of any great Spirits or transcendent Genius's 
that happened to rise among them And nothing was lost oUt 
of these Stores, since the part of conserving what others 
have gamed, either m Knowledge or Empire, is as common 
120 and easy as the other is hard and rare among men 

In these Soy is weie planted and cultivated those mighty 
growths of Ast) onomy, A^Uologify M.ay%clu, Geometry, Natural 
Fhilosopliy, and Ancient Story From these Sources Ot- 
pJieus, Horner, LycuQcjiis, Pythagoras, Flato, and others of 
25 the Ancients are acknowledged to have drawn all those 
Depths of Knowledge or Learning which have made them 
so * Eenowned in all succeeding Ages I make a Distinc- 
tion between these Two, taking Knowledge to be properly 
meant of things that are generally agreed to be true by 
ISO Consent of those that first found them out or have been since 
instructed m them, but Learning is the Knowledge of the 
different and contested Opinions of men in former Ages, and 
about which they have perhaps never agreed in any , and thia 
makes so much of one and so little of the other m the World* 
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Now to 3ti(3ge, Whethei the Ancients oi Moderns can 
be probably thought to have made the gieatesb Progiess 
in the Search and Discoveries of the vast Region of Truth 
and Natuie, it will be woith inquiring, What Guides have 
been used, and what Labouis imploy^d, by the one and the 5 
other m these Noble Travels and Put suits 

The Modern Scbolais have then usual Recouise to the 
Umveisities of their Countiies , some few, it may be, to 
those of then Neighbouis, and this m quest of Books 
rather than Men foi their Guides, though these are living 
and those m compaiison hut dead Instiuctois, which, like 
a Hand with an Inscription, can point out the straight way 
upon the Road, but can nexthei tell you the next Turnings, 
resolve your Doubts, or answer your Questions, like a 
Guide that has traced it over, and perhaps knows it as well 15 
as his Ohambei And who aie these dead Guides we seek 
in our Journey Thev are at best but some few Authors 

that remain among us of a great many that wrote m Greek 
and Latme fiom the Age of Bypoorates to that of Marcus 
AntomnuSf which reaches not much above Six Hundred 90> 
Years, Before that time I know none, besides some Poets, 
some Fables, and somS few Epistles , and since that time 
I know very few that can pretend to be Autbois, rather 
than Tianacribers or Commentatois of the Ancient Leain- 
mg Now, to consider at what Sources oui Ancients diew 35 
then Water, and with what unwearied Pams, 'Tis evident 
Thales and Tythagoias weie the Two Founders of the 
Grecian Philosophy the Fust gave Beginning to the 
lomch Sect and the other to the It alhcht out of which all the 
otheis celebrated in Qoeece or Home weie derived oi 30‘ 
composed. Thale<i was the Fust of the Sophit or Wise 
men, Famous in Greece, and is said to have learned his 
Astronomy, Qeo'iiieiry, Astrology, Theology, m his Travels 
fiom his Country, to j^gypt, Fhosmoia, Crete, dani. 
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iJelphos Pythagoras was the Father of Philosopheis and 
of the Vertues, having in Modesty chosen the Name of a 
Lover of Wisdom rather than of Wise, and having first 
intfoduoed the Names of the Four Cardinal Veitues, and 
6 given them the Place and Bank they have held ever since 
in the World Of these Two Mighty men remain no 
Writings at all, for those Golden Verses that go under the 
Name of Pythagoias are generally rejected as spurious, 
like many other Fragments of Sybils or Old Poets, and 
10 some entire Poems that run with Ancient Names Nor is 
it agreed, Whether he ever left any thing written to his 
Scholars or Contemporaries or whether all that leain’t 
of him did it not by the Ear and Memory, and all that 
remained of him for some succeeding Ages were not by 
16 Tradition But whether these ever writ or no, they were 
the Fountains out of which the following Greeh Philoso- 
phers drew all those Streams that have since watered 
the Studies of the Learned World, and furnished the 
Voluminous Writings of so many Sects as passed after - 
20 wards under the common Name of Philosophers 

As there were Guides to those that we call Ancients, so 
theie weie others that were Guides to them, in whose 
Search they travelled far and laboured long 

There is nothing more agreed than, That all the 
25 Learning of the G^eeh was deduced Originally from Egypt 
or PhodniGia, but, Whether theirs might not have flourished 
to that Degree it did by the Commerce of the Ethiopians, 
ChaldsBans, Arabians, and Indians is not so evident, though 
I am veiy apt to believe it, and to most of these Eegions 
30 some of the travelled m Search of those Golden 

Mines of Learning and Knowledge Not to mention the 
Voyages of Oipheus, Mus^us, Lyouigns, Thales, Solon, 
JDemocntus, Berodotus, Plato, and that vam Sophist, 
Apollonius, who was but an Ape of the Ancient Philo- 
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sophers, I shall only trace those oi Pf^thago7u^t who sooiiib 
of all others to have gone the farthest upon this Desap, n, 
and to have brought home the greatest Treasures lie 
went first to JSgypt where be spent Two, and Twenty 
Years m Study ahd Conversation among the se\cial5 
Colledges of Priests in Memphis^ Tliehest and Bchofoh^i 
(and) was initiated in all then several Mysteries, in oiclei 
to gam Admitianoe and Instruction in the Leainmt 4 
and Sciences that were there in their highest Ascendent 
Twelve Years he t spent in Babylon and in the Studies and 10 
Learning of the Priests or 21agt of the Chaldaums Besides 
these long abodes, in those Two Eegions, celebrated fo« 
ancient Learning, and where one Author, according to 
their Calculations, says, He gained the Observations ol 
innumerable Ages, He Travelled likewise upon the same I5 
sent m Mihiopia^ Arabia^ India t to C^ete^ to Belphos, and 
to all the Oiacles that were Renowned m any of tliesc 
Eegions 

What sort of Moitals some of those nia> have bear that 
he went so far to seek, I shall only endeavour to Trace 20 
out by the most ancient Accounts that aie given of the 
Indian Bradmans^ since those of the Learned or Sages in 
the other Countiies occur more frequent in Story Thest 
were all of one Eaee or Tube, that was kept chast fioni 
any other mixtuie, and weie dedicated wholly to the 25 
Service of the Gods, to the Studies of Wisdom and 
Nature, and to the Councel of then Princes There ^^as 
not only particular care taken of their Bnth and Nuitme, 
but even from then Conception For when a Woman 
among them was known to have Conceived, much thought 30* 
and diligence was imployed about her Diet and Enteitam- 
ments, so far as to furnish hei with pleasant imaginations, 
to compose her mind and hei sleeps with the best temper 
during the time she eauied hei Bmthen This T take to 
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be a stiam beyond all the Urectan Wife, oi the Constitutions 
even oi then imaginary Law-giveis, who began their cares 
of Mankind only after their Bnth^ and none befoie. Those 
of tho acliman^i continued in the same Degree for their 
6 Education and Instiuction, m which, and then Studies 
and Discipline of then Colledges, oi separate abodes m 
Woods and Fields, they spent Thirty Seven Years. Their 
Learning and Institutions were unwritten, and only tradi* 
tional among themselves by a perpetual Succession Their 
cto Opinions m Natural Philosophy were, That the World 
was round, That it had a Beginning and would have an 
end, but reckoned both by immense periods of time , 
That the xiuthor of it was a Spirit or a Mind that 
pervaded the whole Unueibeand was diffused through 
‘16 all the Parts of it They held the Tranbinigration of 
Souls, and some used discouibes of Infeinal Mansions, m 
many things like those of Blato Then Moral Philosopiiy 
consisted chiefly m pi eventing all Diseases or Distempers 
ol the Body, from which they esteemed the perturbation of 
QOmind in a great measure to arise Then in composing the 
Mind, and exempting it from all anxious Cares, esteeming 
the troublesome and sollicitous thqughts about Past and 
Future to be like so many Dreams, and no more to be 
regarded They despised both life and death, pleasure 
25 and pam, or at least thought them perfectly indifferent. 
Their Justice was exact and exemplary, then Temperance 
so great that they lived upon Eice or Herbs, and upon 
nothing that had sensitive Life If they fell sick, they 
counted it such a Mark of Intemperance that they would 
30 frequently dye out of Shame and Sullenness, but many 
lived a Hundred and Fifty, and some Two Hundred 
Years 

Their Wisdom was so highly esteemed that some of 
them were always imployed to follow the Courts of their 
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KiDgs» to advise them upon all Occasions* and instruct 
them in Justice and Piety , and upon this Eegaid Qdlanus 
and some others aiesaid to have followed the Camp of 
Alexander after hia Conquest of one of their Kings The 
Magical Opeiations repoited of them are so wondeifulc 
that they must either be wholly disbelieved, oi will make 
easie way for the credit of all those that we so often meet 
with in the latei Eolations of the Iwlies Above all the 
rest, then Fortitude was most admirable in their Patience 
and Endurance of all Evils, of Pam, and of Death , some 10 
standing, sitting, lying, without any Motion, whole dayes 
together in the seoiching Sun, others standing whole 
nights upon one Leg, and holding up a heavy piece of 
Wood or Stone in both hands without ever moving, which 
might be done upon some sort of Penances usual among 16 
them They frequently ended then Lives by then own 
Choice and not necessity, and most usually by Fire , some 
upon Sickness, otheis upon Mis foi tunes, some upon meer 
satiety of Life , so Galanvs, m Alexander *s time, burn’t 
himself pubhckly upon growing old and infirm, Zormano- 20 
Ghagest m the time of Augustus, upon his constant Health 
and Felicity, and to pi event his living so long as to fall 
into Diseases or Misfortunes These were the Biuokmam 
of India, by the most Ancient Eelations lemaming of them, 
and which, Compared with our Modern, since Navigation 25 
and Trade have discovered so much of those vast Countries, 
make it easie to con3ecture that the present Bamams have 
derived from them many of their Customs and Opinions, 
which are still very like them after the couise of Two 
Thousand Years Foi how long Nations, without the 30' 
Changes introduced by Conquest, may continue in the same 
Customs, Institutions, and Opinions, will be easily observed 
in the Stones of the Terumans and Mexicans, of the Ohineses 
and SGyihzans These last being described by Herodotus to 
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lodge always in Oaifcb, and to feed commonly upon the Milk 
of Maxes, as the to s aie repoited to do at this time in 
many Paits of those Vast l\orfhern Regions. 

From these Famous Irnhans it seems to me most probable 
5 that learn't, and transported into Greece and 

Italy the greatest pait of bis Natural and Moial Philosophy, 
lathei than fiom the JSgyptiauSt as is commonly aupi^osed , 
For T have not observed any mention of the Tiansmigration 
of Souls held among the Egyptians moie ancient than the 
10 time of Pythagoras On the contrary, Orpheus is said to 
have brought out of hJgypt all hiS Mystical Theology, with 
the Stones of the ^tyg%an Lake, Ohm on, the Infernal 
Judges, which weie wrought up by the succeeding Poets 
(with a Mixtuie of the Cretan Tales oi Traditions) into that 
15 part of the 7 Religion so long observed by the (J'leehs 
and Homans Now, 'tis obvious that this was in all parts 
very different fiom Pythagorean Opinion of Transmi- 
gration, which though it was preseir ed long among some 
of the succeeding Philosophers, yet never entered into the 
20 vulgar Belief of Greece or Italy 

Nor does it seem unlikely that the Mgyptians themselves 
might have drawn much of their Learning from the Indians, 
for they are observed m some Authors to have done it from 
the ^Ttthiopians , and Ghronologeis, I think, agree that 
25 these were a Colony that came anciently from the River 
Indue, and planted themselves upon that Part of Afitca 
which fiom their Name was afterward called Mtlnopia, and 
in probability brought their Learning and their Customs 
with them. The Phcemozans are likewise said to have been 
30 anciently a Colony that came from the Bed bea, and planted 
themselves upon the Heditert anean, and from thence spread 
so far the Fame of then Learning and their Navigations 
To strengthen this Conjecture of much Learning being 
derived fiom such remote and ancient Fountains as the 
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Judies and peiliaps Chimit it may be asseited wiili ’rcat 
Evidence tliat, though we know little of the Antiquities of 
India beyond Alexander s time, yet those of are the 

oldest that any where pretend to any iaii Eecoids Foi 
these aie agreed by the Missionary Jesuits to evteud so 5 
fai above Four Thousand Yeais, and with such Appear ance 
of deal and undeniable Testimonies, that those Eehgious 
Men themselves, lather than question then Tiuth by 
finding them contrary to the vulgar Chronology ol the 
^Scripture, are content to have recouise to that of the 10 
Sephiagint, and thereby •bo salve the Appearances m those 
Eecoids of the GJiineset Now though we have bean 
deprived the knowledge of what Course Learning may have 
held, and to what heights it may have soared, in that vast 
Eegion, and during so great Antiquity of tnno, by ieasonl5 
of the Savage Ambition of one of then Kings, who, desirous 
to begin the Period of History fiom his own Eeign, oideied 
all Books to be burnt, except those of Physick and \gu- 
culture, — so that what we have remaining besides of tliat 
wise and ancient Nation is but what was eithei by drance 20 
or by private Industry rescued out of that pubhck Calamity , 
among which were a Copy of the Eecoids and SuceosBions 
of the Clown, — yet it is observable and agreed that, as the 
Opinions of the Learned among them aie at present, 
they were anciently divided into two Sects, wheieof one 25 
held the Tiansmigiation of Souls, and the other the 
Eternity of Matter, compaimg the World to a gieat Mass 
of Metal out of which some Parts are continually made up 
into a Thousand various Figures, and after certain Periods 
melted down again into the same Mass That there were 30 
many Volumes written of old in Natural Philosophy among 
them That near the Age of Socrates lived theii Gieat 
and Eenowned Oonfuhus who began the same Design ot 
a:eclairj='ing men from the useless and endless Speculations 
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of Natuie to those of Moiality But with this Diffeience, 
that the Bent of the seemed to be chiefly upon the 

Happiness of private Men or JFamilies, but that of the* 
Cliinetys upon the good Tempeiament and Felicity of such 
6 Kingdoms or Governments as that was, and is known to 
have continued for several Thousands of Yeais, and may 
be properly called a Government of Learned men, since 
no other are admitted into Charges <vf the State 

For my own part, I am much inclined to believe that, m 
10 these Eemote Regions, nob only Pythagoras leain't the 
first Principles both of his Natural and Mo^al Philosoph>, 
but that those of Democrttns, who Travelled into 
Cnh/c^'a, r»nd India, and whose Doctrines weie after improved 
by Ujncn'ius, might have been derived from the same 
16 Fountains, and that long befoie them both Lymrgn», who 
likewise '’I'ravelled into India, brought from thence also 
the Chief Principles of his Laws and Politicks, so much 
Renowned m the World 

For whoever observes the Account already given of the 
SOAnciont Indian and Glnnes^ Learning and Opinions will 
easily find among them the Seeds of all these G'ieoian 
Productions and Institutions As the Transmigiation of 
Souls and the four Cardinal Vertues, The long Silence 
enjoyned his Scholars, and* Propagation of their Doctrines 
25 by Tradition rather than Letters, and Abstinence from all 
Meats that had Animal Life, introduced by Pythagoras, 
The Eternity of Matter, with perpetual changes of Form, 
the Indolence of Body, and Tranquility of Mind, bv 
Ppicnrns , And among those of Lycurgus, the care of 
30 Education from the Birth of Children, the Aut>fere 
Temperance of Diet, the patient endurance of Toil and PaiUa 
the neglect or contempt of Life, the use of Gold and Silver 
only m their * Temples, the Defence of Commerce wit^it 
Strangers, and sevei al others, by him established among tha 
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S;pa)tan^i seejn all to be wholly Indian, and dilfeient from 
any Eace or Vein of Thought and Imagination that have 
ever appeared m Uteecp, either in that Age or any since 

It may look like a Paradox to deduce Learning fiom 
Eegions accounted commonly so barbarous and rude o 
And ’tis true the generality of People weie always so m 
those Countries, and their lueb wholly turned to 

Agriculture, to Mechanicks, or to Trades , but this does 
not hinder particular Races or Successions of Men, the 
design of whose thought and time was turned wholly to 10 
Learning and Knowledge, from having been what they are 
represented and what they deserve to be esteemed, since 
among the GouU, the Goths, and the Peiuizans themselves, 
there have been such Races ot Men undei the Names of 
JDruids, Bard% Amautas, Runers, and other barbarous 15 
Appellations 

Besides, I know no Ciioumstances like to Contribute 
moie to the advancement of Knowledge and Learning 
among men than exact Temperance in their Races, great 
pureness of Ai^, and equality of Clymate, long Tranquility 20 
of Bmpiie or Government And all tiiese we may justly 
allow to tirose Eastern Regions more than any others we 
are acquainted with, at least till the Conquests made by the 
Tartars upon both India and China m the later Centuries 
However, it may be as paidonable to derive some Parts of 25 
Learning from thence as to go so far for the Game of Chess, 
which some Cmious and Learned men have deduced from 
India into Europe by Two several Roads, that is, by Persia 
into Greece, and by Aralna into Afri cl and i^pain 

Thus much I thought might be allowed me to say, for 80 
the giving some Idaea ot what those Sages or Learned Men 
•were, or may have been, who were Ancients to those that 
are Ancients to us. Now to observe what these have been 
is more easy and obvious. The most ancient Greciam that 
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aie at all acquainted with after Lycmgicst who was 
certainly a great Philosopher as well as Law-giver, were 
the seven Sages Tho* the Couit of Orcesub is said to have 
been much resorted to by the Sophists of Greece, m the 
§ happy beginnings of his Eeign And some of these seven 
seem to have brought most of the Sciences out of ^gtipt 
and Pifecemciti into Greece, particularly those of Astronomy, 
Astrology, Geometry, and Arithmehch These were soon 
followed by Pythagoras, who seems to have introduced 
10 Natural and Moral Philosophic and by several of his 
Followers, both in Greece and Italy But of all these there 
remains nothing m Writing now among us, so that Hyppo- 
dates, Plato, and Xenophon are the first PJulosophers whose 
works have escaped the injuries of time But that we may 
15 not conclude the first Writers we have of the Giectans 
were the first Learned or Wise among them, we shall find 
upon inquiry that the more ancient Sages of Greece appear, 
by the Charactei s remaining of them, to have been much 
the greater Men They were generally Princes or Law* 
*20 givers of their Countries, or at least offered and invited 
to be so, either of their own or of others, that desired them 
to frame or reform their several Institutions of Civil 
Government They were commonly excellent Poets and 
great Physicians , they were so learned in Natural Philoso- 
■J15 phy that they fore- told not only Eclypses m the Heavens, 
but Earthquakes at Land and Storms at Sea, great Drowths 
and great Plagues, much Plenty or much Scarcity of 
certain sorts of Fruits or Grain, not to mention the Magical 
Powers attributed to several of them to allay Storms, to 
^ raise Gales, to appease Commotions of People, to make 
Plagues cease, — which qualities, whether upon any ground 
of Truth or no, yet if well believed must have raised them 
to that strange height they were at, of common esteem and 
honour, in their own and succeeding Ages. 
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By all this may be determined whether our Moderns oi 
om’^ Ancients mav have had the gieater and the bettei 
Guides, and which of them have taken the gieatei pains, 
and with the moie application in the puisuit of Knowledge 
And I think it is enough to shew that the advantage we 5* 
have from those we call the Ancients may not be gieatei 
than what they had from those that were so to them 

But after all, I do not know whether the high flights of 
Wit and Knowledge, like those of Powei and ot Empire 
in the World, may not have been made by the puie Native 10 
Eoice of Spirit or Genius in somo single men, rather than 
by any derived strength among them, however en^r eased 
by Succession, and whether they may not have been the 
Atchievements of Nature, rather than the impiovements 
of Art Thus the Conquests of l^inus and 
Alexander and Tamerlane, which I take to have been the 
greatest Becorded m Story, were at their heighth in those 
Persons that began them, and so far from being encreased 
bv their Successors that they were not preserved m their 
extent |nd vigour by any of them, grew weaker m everi? 20‘ 
hand they passed through, or were divided into many that 
set np for great Prmced out of several small rums of the 
Eirst Empires, till they withered away m time, or were lost 
by the” change of Names and Forms of Families or of 
Governments. 2 ^ 

Just the same Fate seems to have attended the' Highest 
flights of Learning and of Knowledge ^ tlmt are 'hpon our 
Registers* Thales, Fythagbrts, 'Derhoenivs, Bippoeiatps, 
Flato, Anstoth, Epicuous w6re the fkst mighty Cohquefors 
of Ignorande'in our World, and m‘ade * greater progresses in 
the several Empires of Science than any of their Suecessbis 
have been since able to reach: ^ 'These have hardly ever 
pf^tended more than td learn what the others taughi to 
remember what they inVeUted, and not able' to oompas^ 
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it thev" have set up loi '^u^bois upon 'some paicel? 
of those Stocks, oi else ha\ e contented them^eh es only 
to comment upon tliose Texts, and mako the best Copies 
tney could attei tliose Ougmals 
I haxe long thought that the ditteient abilities ot !Men, 
which we call Wisdom oi Piuclence, toi the conduct of 
Publick AfPius 01 Pu\ateLife, giow diiectly out ot that 
little giam of Intellect oi Good Sense which they bimg 
with them into the Woild, and that tne delect oi it in 
1C Men comes Uom some v^ant in their Conception oi Bnth 

‘ieiadj ^ iltfllOTi 

(pncqd'txl k€ne hCni 

And though this ma'’ be iirpLO^ed oi impaiied m some 
degiee by accidents ot J^dueatioi, ot Stady, and of Corner- 
15 sation OL Busme'sS, yet it cauanot go bej^oiid the i each of 
its Native Foice, no inoi? Hiau Life can beyond the peiiod 
to which it was destined by the stiength oi weakness of 
the seminal Veitue 

If these speculations should be tiue, then I knovr not 
30 what advantages we can pretend to modem Knowledge, 
by any we receive iiom tlie Ancientb Nay, 'tis possible 
men may lose lath^-i than gam by them, mav lessen the 
Force and Growth ot then own Genius by eoustramxng and 
forming it upon tii.at oL otheis, may ha\e less Knowledge of 
>25 theii own tot contenting themssh es with that ot those 
before them So a Man that only Translates shall nevei be 
a Poet, nor a Paintei that only Copies, noi a Swimmer 
that Swims always with Bladders So People that tiubt 
wholly to others Chaiitv, and without Industry of their 
SO own, will be always poor Besides, who can tell whether 
Learning may not even weaken Invention in a man that 
Jtras’ great Advantages from Nature and Birth, wdreth^i the 
weight and number of so many other mens thoughts and 
notions may not suppress has own, or hinder the motion and 
2 
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agitation of them horn ii^luch ail InAentiun au^eb, 
mg on Wood, oi too mans Sticks, oi too close together, 
snppiesses and sometimes quite * extinguishes a httle>*|U)k 
that would otheiwise ha\e giown up to a noble hlaiue 
The atieiigth of mmd as well as of bod> glows moie fiotu t? 
the waimth of Exeicise than ot Cloaths, na\ too mnoh of 
this Foieign heat lathei makes Wen faint, and then Consti- 
tutions tender oi weakei than they would be without ti e a 
Let it come about how it will, if we aie Dwarfs, we aio 
still 30, though w^e stand ujjon a Hyant’s shouldeis, and e\ on 10- 
so placed, vet we see less than he, if we aie natiuallv 
shoitei sighted, oi if we do not look as much about us, o. 
if we axe dazied wuth the height, which often happens fios» 
weakne‘=i‘H oitbei of Heait oi Biain. 

In the uioNvth and statuie ot Souls as well as Botho-, tnc 
common px eductions aie of inditterent si^e^, that occasion tio 
gazing noL no wondei But (tho*) theie aie Oi 
sometimes Dwaxls and sometiiMos Gyants in the Woiitl, et 
it does not follow that there mubt be such m e\ei\ Age noi 
m evexy Gountiv , This we can no moie conclude than that 20 
theie nevei hav^ been any, because there arenono now, at 
least in the compass of oiu pi eeent Knowledge oi [nqmiv 
As I believe thexe max ha\e been Gyants at ofj ^ fuue and 
some place or othei in the Woiid, of such a Matin i'* may 
not have been equalled peihap^ again m seve^i|i i’huusands 35 
of Teal'S oi m anj’ othei Parts, so theie niav be <3fyants m 
"Wit and Knowledge, of *vo o\ei-giown a ^i/e as not to b« 
equalled agam m many suoce'^sion of AgCb or anv compass of 
Place or Countrv, Such, I am suie, Lvoietivs esteems and 
describes to have been, and to have liseii like a ^50 

Piodigy of Invention and Knowledge, such as had not lieen 
befoi^ nor was like to be again and I knovr not why otberF 
of the Ancibbts may not be allowed to have been as great 
in their kinds, and to have built as high, though upon 
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difteient Scliemes oi Foundations Because tlieia is a Stag's 
head at A^nhotfSie of a most piodigioub size, and a iaige Table 
at ^feworanGtj cut out of the thickness of a Vine-stock, is it 
necea&aiy that theie must be ev 0 x\ Age such a Stag m 
5 e\eiy gieat Foiest oi such a Vine in eveiy laige Vineyard , 
01 that the Pioduotions of Natuie m any kind must be still 
alike, 01 something near it, because Natuie is still the 
same ^ May there not many ciicumstances eoneui to one 
pioduotion that do not to any othei in one oi man^ Ages ^ 
10 In the giowth of a Tiee, there w the nathe strengtlt of the 
seed, both fiom the kind and fiom the peifection 'of its 
ripening, and iiom the health and Mgoiii of tlie Plant that 
bore it Theie IS the degiee of sti eng th and excellence in 
that Vein of Earth wheie it fiist took loot, Theie is a 
15 piopiiety of Soyl, suited to the kind ot Tree that glows m 
it , theie IS a gieat favour or dis-f ivoui to its giowth fioin 
accidents of Watei and of Shelteij from the kindness oi un- 
kindness of Seasons, till it be past the need oi the danger of 
them All these, and perhaps many otiieis, joyned with the 
20 propitionsness of Clymat to that soit of Tiee, and the length 
of Age it shall stand and giow, may pioduce an Oak, a Fig, Oi 
a Plane-tiee, that shall deserve to be renowned m Stoiy, and 
shall not perhaps be paialiel’d m othei Countiys oi Times 
Ma> not the same ha^e happened m the pioduction, 
2^ gioWth, and size of Wit* and Genius in the Woild, oi in 
some Paits or Ages of it, and from many more circumstances 
that contiibuted towards it than what may concui to the 
stupendioua giowth of a Tiee oi Animal ^ Ma> theie not 
ha\ e been, m thoece or Italy of old, such piodigies of Inv^en- 
SO tion and Learning in FInlosojphyt MailiemahcLst Phifstch, 
Voetrift that none has evei since appioached them, 
as W’eil as theie were m FatnUng, t^fafnary, ArchiteGhcre, 
and \et then unparallel'd and inimitable excellencies in 
these are undisputed ^ 
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Seienee and arts have run their circles, and liad their 
periods in the several Parts of the World. They are 
generally agreed to ha\'e held tlieir course from Eapt to 
Westi to have begun in ChahhTa n,nd to liave been 

Transplanted from thence to (rreeoe, from Greece to 5 

to have sunk there, and after nmny Ages to have revi\'ed 
from those Ashes, and to have sprung up again, both in 
JtaZ?/ and other more ^Yestern Provinces of Enrope, '^hon 
Chiildkri JEgu'pt Learned and Civil, and 

EYrne were as rude and ba#:barous as all GEgtjpt and Bgrta 10 
now are and have been long^ When Greece and Horne were 
at their heights in Arts and Science, Gwult Germaeg, Britain 
•were as ignorant and barbarous as any Parts of Grmm or 
can be now. 

These and greater' changes are made in the sex oral 15 
Countries of the AvYorld and courses of time by the Bovplu' 
tions of Empire, the Devastations of Armies, the Cruoltfe 
of 'Conquering, and the Caiaraitias of enslaved Nations, by 
the violent inundations of Water in some Countries, and 
the Cruel Ravages of Plagues in others. These sorts of 20 
accidents' sometimes lay them so waste that, when they rise 
again, *tis from such low beginnings that they look like 
New-Created Regions, or growing out of the Original 
State of Mankind, and without any Records or Ee- 
membranees beyond certain short periods of time. Thus 25 
that vast Oontineht ot Eorway is' said to have been so wholly 
desolated by a Plague about Eight or Nine Hundred Years 
ago, that it was for some Ages following a very Desart, and 
since all over-grown with Wood ; And Ireland xvas so spoiled 
and wasted by the Oonquests of the and that 30 

there 'hardly remains any Story or Tradition what that 
Island was, how- Planted^ or G-overned, above Five Hundred 
Years ago. What changes have been made by \%lent Storms 
and Inundations of the Sea in the Maritlne Provinces 
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the IS liaid to kno\^, oi to believe what is 

told, noi how ignoitint tho^ have left of all that passed 
theie befoie a ceitain and shoit peiiod of time 

The Accounts ol many otbei Countiies would, peihaps, 
5 as htiidlv and as late have waded out of the Depths of 
Time and Gulphs oi Ignoiance, had it not been foi the 
Assistance of those tw^o Languages to which we owe all 
we have of Learning oi Ancient Becoids m the Woild 
For whethei we have an\ thing of the Old Ghaldcean, 
lOEeheVi Arolicm that is truly .Genuine, ox iiioxe Ancient 
than the Augustan Age, I am much in doubt , yet *tis 
probable the va'at AJexaud'iitm Libiaiy must ha\e chieliv 
consisted of Books composed m those Languages, with 
the AEgyptiorii i^yriun^ and JEtliiojjiGl., ox at least Tians- 
15 la ted out of them by tho Caie of the Egyptian Kings ox 
Priest», as the Old Testament was, wheiem the Sepfnagints 
employ ed leit then Name to that Famous Tianslation 

*Ti& ^ely txue and just, All that is said of the mighty 
Progxess that Learning and Knowledge have made m 
20 these Western Paits of Emopewithm these bundled and 
fifty Years , but that does not conclude it must be at greatei 
Heighth than it had been in othei Countries, whexe it was 
growing much longex Pexuods of Time , it aigues moxe how 
loW it was then amongst us lathei than how high it is now 
25 Upon the Fall oi the Homan Empiie, almost all Learn- 
ing was bailed m its Eumes The Nations that 

CojaigL^eied, ox rather o\er whelmed it by then Numbeis, 
were too barbaious to pieseiwe the Eemains of Learning 
01 Civility more caiefully than they did those of Statuax} 
30 or Arohitectuie, which fell befoie then Bmtish Eage 
The SmaGensf indeed, « liom then Conquests of 
Sgna, and Greece oairied home gieat Spoils of Leaimp 
as well as othei Eiohes, and gave the Oiiginai of all th 
Knowledge which flotixished fox some time among the 
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hianSi' and has since been copied out of many Authors 
among them, as theirs had been out of those oi the 
Countries they liad subdued ; nor, indeed, do Learning, 
Civility, Morality seem any where to have made a greatei 
Growth in so short a Time than in that Empire, nor to 5 
have flourished more than in the Heign of their Great 
AlmanzoTf under whos^ Victorious Ensigns Spcin wuis 
Conquered by the Alioors ; but the GotliSi and all the rest 
of those Scythian Swarms that from beyond tlie Damn^e 
and tlie E/t;, under so map y several Names, over-run all ID 
Europe, took very hardly and very late any Tincture of the 
Learning and Humanity that had fiourislied in the several 
Begions of it, under the Protection and by the Example 
and Instructions of the Rormms that had so long, possessed 
them. Those Is'orfliGrn Nations were indeed easier indueed 15 
to embrace the Beligion of those they bad subdued, and 
by their De\'otion gave great Authority and Beveovr s 
and thereby Ease to tl:ie Clergy, both Secular and Begulai*, 
through all their Conquests. Great Numbers of: the h'^ttcr 
sort among the Oppressed Natives, finding this vein JO 

tliem, and no other way to be safe hind quiet under such 
rough Masters, betook theroselves to the Profession and 
Assemblies of - Eeiigious Orders and Praterni ties, and among 
those onely w^ere preserved ■ all the poor Remainders of 
Learning in these several Countries. . *25. 

But these good men either contented themselves with their 
Devotion or with tl'ic Ease of quiet Lives, or else einployad 
their Thoughts and Studies to raise and maintain the Esteem 
and Authority of that Sacred Order to which they owed 
the Safety and Repose, the. Wealth and Honour they enjoyed. 30 
And in this they so well succeeded, that the Conquerors' 
wete governed by those they had subdued, tlie Greatest 
Princes by the Meanest Priests, and the Vietorions Ffanks 
and Lamhard Kings fell at the feet of the Roman Prelates. ■ 
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Whilst the Cleig> wei<^ buried in thebe Thought- oi 
Stiidi 0 b, the bettei sott among theLaiti weie wliollv tuinecl 
to Aims and to Hoaoui, tlio meanei soit to La bom oi 
to Spoil, Pi me es taken up with Wais among tliemselrob, 
^5 Oi in those of the Holy Land, oi between the Popes and 
Emperois, upon Disputes of the Ecclesiastical and Seculai 
Powexs , Learning so little in u^e among them that fe^\ 
could wiite 01 lead, be^ideb those ot the Long Eobes 
During this Course of Time, wliioh lasted inan^ \ges in tue 
10 Parts ot The Tongue was wholly 

lost, and the Puiit> of tlie liOrpaji to that degiee that 
what lemamed ot it Vvas onely a ceitam Jaigon latbei 
than Latin, that passed among the Monl<i and Fri/eis who 
weie at all Learned, and among the Students of the be\eial 
15 Unueibities, winch sei' od to caiij them to m puisnit 
ot Prefeiinents oi Causes depending thete, and little else 
When the Tmh^ took about two bundled 

Years ago, and soon aftei possessed themseUes of all 
Lrreeoe, the pool Natues, feaiing the Tyianny of thobe oiuel 
20 Masters, made then Escapes in gieat Numbeis to the 
Neighbouimg paits of Ghxistendom, some b\ the 
Teiiitoiies into (leunam/, others by the Venetian into 
Ititlj/ and Frame , sereiai that weie Learned among the^e 
GreoianSi and biought many Ancient Books with them in tbaii 
25 Language, began to teacli it in thebe Oountiias, fii$t to gam 
Subsistence, and aftei wards Favour in some Pimcea or Gieat 
mens Courts, who began to take a Pleasuie orPiide m 
countenancing Learned men. Thus began the Ecstoiation 
of Learning in these Parts with that of the Greel Tongue ; 
^0 and soon after, BeucJilyn and Frasmm began that of the 
purer and ancient Latin After them Bt^hman carried it, 
I think, to the greatest Heigh th of any of the Moderns 
before or bmce. The Monkish Latim upon this Eetmn, was 
laughed out of doors, and remains only in the Inns of 
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Germany oi Toloml , and %\ith the Eestifcutiou oi two 
Nobh Languages and the Books leniaimug of them, \\Iueh 
many Pni\ces and Pielates weie oiiiious to recovei and 
collect, Learning of ali^otfcs began to tbiive m these Wesretv 
Region^, and since that time, and in the succeeding !> 
Centuiy, made peihaps a gieatei giowth than m an> othei 
that we kno^\ of in such a Oompass of Time, consideiinc 
into what Depths of Ignoianee it was sunk befoie 

But wh 3 fiom thence should be .concluded, That it has 
out-grown all that was xVnoient, I see no Reason If a 10 
Stiong and Vigoious‘man at Thiity Yeais old should tall 
into a Oomsumptiou, and so dia\^ on till Fifty m the ex- 
tieamest Weakness and Infiimity, aftei that should begin 
to Becovei Health till Si\ty, so as to be again as Stiong 
as men usualh aie at that Age, It might peihaps tiul> be 
said in that ease that he had giown moie m Strength that 
last Ten Yeais than am otheis of his Life, but not that he 
was gioun to moie Stiength and Vigour than he had at 
Thirty Years old 

But what are the Sciences wherein we pretend to excel ^ 20 
I know of no New Philosophers that have Entries 

upon that Noble Stage for Fifteen Hundred Years past^ un^ 
less Caotes and Uohhs should pietend to it» of whom I 
shall make no Cntiek heie, but only say, That by what 
appears of Learned Mens Opinions in this Age, they ha\ e 2S 
by no means eolvpsed the Lustre of Fhito, An^foth^ 
Bjpicuuis, or otheis of the Ancients For Grammar ,01 
Ehetoiick, no imrn ever disputed it with them, nor for 
Poetry, that ever I heard of, besides the French Authot 
1 hare mentioned, and against whose Opinion there could, so 
I think, never ha\ e been given stronger Evidence than by 
his own Poems, Printed together with that Treatise. ' 

» There is nothing hew xn Astrmcmy to vye with the 
Ancients, Unless it be the Oit].termc*vii System , nor in 
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Vhffbioh unless Re'ivy^ CiiculatiOD of the blood But who- 
thei either of these be modern diseoveiies, or derived from 
old Fountains is disputed Nay, it is so, too, whether they 
aie true 01 no , foi though reason may seem to favour 
5 them iiioie than the contrary Opinion, yet sense can very 
haidly allow them , and to satisfie Mankind, both these 
must concui But if they are tiue, yet tliese two great 
diseoveiies have made no change in the conclusions of 
Asftononny^ noi m the practise of Physiek, and so have been 
10 of little use to the World, though perhaps of much honoui 
to the Authois 

What axe become of the Chaims of Musiek, b\ which Men^ 
and Beasts, Fishes, Fowls, and Sexpents weie so fiequently 
Enchanted, and then vexy Natures changed , Bv which the 
15 Passions of men were raised to the greatest heigth and 
violence, and then as suddenly appeased, so as they might be 
]ustl> said to be turned into Lyons or Lambs, into Wolves or 
into Halts, by the Powei and Charms of this admirable Art ? 
*Tis agieed by the Learned that the Science of Musick, so 
20 admixed of the Ancients, IS wholly lost in the Woild, and 
that what we have now is made up out of ceitam Notes that 
fell into the fancy ox obseivation of a pool F? yar m chanting 
his Mattins 80 as those Two Du me Excellencies of Musick 
and Poetiy are grown in a manner to be little moxe, but 
25 the one Fidling, and the other Ehyming , and are indeed 
ver\ worthy the ignorance of the Fryer and the barbarous- 
ness of the Gofh^ that introduced them among us 
- What have we remaining of by which \ihQ Indians 

the Ohaldfeans^ the ^gypHans were so renowned, and by 
SO which effects s6 wonderful and to common men so astonishing 
were produced, as made them have lecouise to Spirits or 
Supernatural Powers some account of their strange 
Otierations ^ By Mag'dolc I mean some excelling knowledge 
of Nature and the various Powers and Qualities in its 
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several prod laefcious, and the application of cert'aiii Agents 
to certain Patients, which by force of some peculiar ciuali- 
ties produce elfects very different from what fall under 
vulgar Observation or Comprehension. These are by 
ignorant People called Magich and and such like 5 

Terms, and an Account of them much about as wise is given 
by the common Learned, horn . Symj)at]i{esi 'Antipathies, 
Idiosymrasysy Talisntansy and some scraps or Terms loft us 
by the or (treeiaus of the Ancient Alagick ; but 

the Science seems, with several others, to be wholly lO 
lost. 

, What Traces have we left of that admirable Science or 
Skill in Architecture, by which such stupendious Fabrlcks 
have been raised of old and so many of the Wonders of the 
World been produced, and which are so little approached by 15 
our Aloderri Atehievemeiits of this sort, that tliey hardly 
fall within our Imaginatign ? Not to mention the Walls 
and Palace Bahyl on, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Tomb of 

'}fa'ifsoh(s, or Collosse of Hhoiles, the Teiiiples and '.A 

(rre.ece and Itome : Whiat can be more admirable in tbii r.in.d 20 
than the Ito-inan Theatres, their Aqueducts, and tiieir j '■jJ- 
,ges, among which that of Trwjan over the Bannln to 

have been the last Flight of the Ancient ArchfW*'' u e ? 
Tlie stupendious Effects of this Science sufficiently e-. ince at 
wh.at Heigh ths the Mathematicks wereaimoog tlic Ancients ; 25 
but if this be not enough, who-ever would be satisllod 
need go no further than the Siege of Syramse, and tlvat 
miglity Defence made against the Itoiua.n Power, more by 
the wonderful Science and Arts of ArGhimedoSy and almost 
Alagical Force of his Engines, than by all the Strength of 30 
the City, or Number and Bravery of the Inhabitants. 

The greatest Invention that I know of in later Ages has 
been that of the Load* Stone, and consequently the greatest 
Improvement has been made in. the Art of Navigation : yet 
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theie nmai be allowed to have been soinofcliing stupendious in 
the Numbeis and in the Built of their Ships and Gallies of 
old , and the Skill of Pylots, fiom the Obseivation of the 
Stais in the more Seiene CUinates, may be judged by the 
5 Navigations, so celebrated m Stoiy, of the Tynans and 
Gat thagematis^ not to mention othei Nations However, ’tia 
to this we owe the Discovery and Commeice ot so many 
\ ast Countiies which were very little if at all known to the 
Ancients, and the expeiimental Pioof of this Teirestiial 
10 Globe, which was before only Speculation, but has since 
been suiiounded by the Fortune and Boldness of several 
Navigators From this great though foituitou-a Invention, 
and the consequence thereof, it must be allowed that 
Geography is mightily advanced m these latte i Ages The 
25 Vast Continents of CJnnnt the Ea^t and TFe*/ Indies^ the long 
E^^tent and Coasts of A/ncr/; with the numberless Islands 
belongmg to them, have been hereby mtioducod into our 
Acquaintance and our Maps, and great Inci eases of Wealth 
and Luxury, but none of Knowledge, brought among us, fui- 
20 thei than the Extent and scituation of Country, the customs 
and manners of so many original Nations, winch we call 
Barbarous, and I am sure have treated them as if we 
hardly esteem them to be a part of Mankind I do not 
doubt but many Great and more Noble Dsea would have 
25 been made of such Conquests or Discoveries, if they had 
fallen to the share of the G'teeks and Bomans in those Ages 
when Knowledge and Fame were in as great Request as 
endless Gams and Wealth are among us now , and how 
much greater Discoveries might have been made by sucli 
30 Spirits as theirs is hard to guess I am sure ours, though 
great, yet look very imperfect, as to what the Face oi this 
Terrestrial Globe would probably appear, if they had been 
pursued as far as we might justly have expected from the 
Progresses of Navigation since the Use of the Compass* 
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which seems to have been long at a stand How iitfelo has 
been performed of what has been so olten and so confident!} 
piomiaed of a JVQ^^7i-TVe«;f Passage to the Eu^t of Taitam 
and Eo'ith of Ghina^ How little do we know of the Laud•^ 
on that side of the Magellan BUaits that he towaids the 
South ToU, which may be vast Islands oi Continents foi 
ought any can yet a\ er, though that Passage was so long 
since found out ^ Whethei Jn^pim be Island oi Continent, 
with some Paits of TaTtaty on the Earth side, is not cer- 
tainly agieed The Landa^of Yedso upon the Eorth^KadX^ 
Continent have been no more than Coasted, and whether 
they may not 3 oyn to the Eoiiliem Continent of Anie‘iiQa is 
bv some doubted* 

' But the Defect oi Negligence seems yet to have been 
greatei towards the Soatih wheie we know little beyond 1C 
Thirty Piva Degiees, and that only by the Necessity of 
doubling the Cape of Uoodhope m oui East^India Voyages , 
yet a Continent has been long since found out within Fif- 
teen Degiees to Souths and about the Length of Jarw, which 
is maiked by the Name of iVw Holland m the Maps, and 20 
to ^ hat Extent non© knowsr either to the South, the Hast, 

01 the , yet the Learned have been of Opinion, TJiat 
there must be a Ballance of Eaith on that side of the Line, 
in some Proportion to what theie is on the other, and that 
it cannot be aU Sea frto Thirty Degiees to tlie Sbiith^^ToUi 35 
since we have found Land to above Sixty Degrees towards 
the l\09th But out Navigatois that way have ^ been eoU‘^ 
fined' to the Eoads of Tiade, and our Discoveries bounded by 
what we can manage to a cei tain Dagiee of <3ain And I 
Ime heaiditsaid among the that then 3 (J^ 

Oom)^my have long since forbidden, and under th0 gieatest 
Penalties, any tother Attempts of disooveiing that Conti- 
nent, having ' already more Trade m those Paits than thej 
can turn to Account, and fearing 'some more Populous 
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'Nation ot JS'.r/ope might make gieat Establishinunts ot Tiade 
m some of those unknown Eegions whicli itiight mine or 
impair what they ha\ e alieady m the Ind%e'- 

Thus we are lame still m > Geography it sell, winch we 
5 might have expected to lun up to so much gieatei Perfec- 
tion by the Use of the Compass , and it seems to have been 
litMe advanced these last Hundred Years .So fai have we 
been fiom impioving upon those Advantages we have re- 
ceived fiom the Knowledge of the Ancients, that since the 
10 late Bestoiation of Learning and^ Alts among us, opi first 
Flights seem to have been the highest, and a sudden Damp 
to have fallen upon om Wings, which has hindered us from 
rising above certain Heights Tlie Arts of Painting and 
Statuary began to revive with Learning m Euio;pef and 
15 made a great but short Flight, so as for these last Hundred 
Years we have not had One Master in either of them who 
deserved a Bank with those that flourished m that short 
Period after they began among us 
It were too great a Mortification to think, That the same 
■20 Fate hag happened to us, even in our Modem Leainmg, as 
if the Growth of that, as well as of Natural Bodies, had 
some short Periods beyond which it could not xeach, and 
after which it must begin to decay It falls in one Country 
or one Age, and rises again in others, but never beyond a 
•35 certain Pitch. One Man or one Country at a certain Time 
runs a great Length m some certain Kinds of Knowledge, 
but lose as much Ground in others that were perhaps as 
useful and as valuable. There is a certain Degree of 
Capacity in the greatest Vessel, and when *tis full, if you 
^0 pom* in' still, it must run out some way or other , and the 
more it runs out>on one side, the less runs out at the other 
So the greatest Memory, after a certain Degree, as it learns 
or retains more of some Things or Words, loses and forgets 
as much of others. The largest and deepest Beach of 
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Tliouglit, the inoie it puisues some certam Subjecsts, the 
more it ndglocts others 

Besides, few itien or none excel ui all Faculties of Mind 
A gieat Memoi\ ina\ fail of Inxention, both ma> want 
Judgment to Digest oi Apply what they Remembei oi 5 
Invent « Great Courage may want Caution, gieat Prudence 
may want Vigoui, yet all aie necessaiy to make a great 
Commandei. But how can a man hope to excel in all 
qualities, when bome aie produced fa) the heat, otheis b) 
the coldness, of Biam and Tempei ? The abilities oi man 10» 
must fall slioit on one side oi other, like too scanty a Blanket 
when you are a Bed if you pull it upon voui Shoulders, 
you leave youi Feet baie , if you thiust it down upon your 
Feet, your Shouldeis aie uncoiered ' 

But what would we have, unless it be otliei Natures and 15 
Beings than God Almiglity has given us ^ The heigth of oui 
Statuios may be mx ox seven Foot, and we would have it 
sixteen , the length of our Age may reach to a handled 
Yeais, andwe would ha\e it a thousand We are bom 
to grovel upon the Earth, and we would fam soar up to the 
Skies We caunot comprehend the growth of a Kernel or 
Seed, the Frame of ah ox Bee, we aie amazed at the 
Wisdom 6l the one and Industiy of’ the otheir and yet we 
will know the Substance, the Figure, the Courses, the 
Influences of all those Glorious Coelestial Bodies, and the 2'5 
end for which thev w^ie made , we pretend to give a clear 
Account how Thunder and Lightning (that great Artillery 
of God Almighty} is produced, and we cannot cbmprehend 
ho>v the Voice of a man is Framed* that poor little noise we 
make every time we speak. The motion of the Sun is plain 30‘ 
and evident to some Astronomers, and of the Earth to 
others, yet we none of us know ^vhioh of them moves, and 
meet' with many seemfug impossibilities in both, and beyond 
the fathom of human reason or comprehension. Nay, we 
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do aot so much as kno^ what Motion is, noi ho^s a stone 
moves from oui hand ^\hen we throw it cross the Stieet 
Of all .these that most Ancient and Divuie \Vuioi gues 
the best Account m that sliort Satyi, Vmn vondd itnn 
5 be ii/se, when lie u horn like a iviltl Asses Colt^ 

But God be thanked, his Fnde IS greatei than his ignoi- 
ance , and what he wants in Knowledge ho supplies bv 
Sufheienev When he has looked about him* as far as he 
can, he concludes there is no more to be seen » when he is 
10 at the end of his Line, he is at thp bottom of the Ocean 
when he has shot his best, he is sure none *e\ ei did noi evei 
can shoot bettei or beyond it His own Eeason is the 
certain measure of truth, his own Knowledge, of what is 
possible m Nature, though his mind and jus thoughts change 
15 eveiy seven Yeais as well as his strength and his featuies 
nay, though his Opinions change every Week 01 eveiv Day, 
yet he is sure, 01 at least confident, that his pi esont thoughts 
and conclusions aie 3 ust and true, and cannot be deceived , 
And among all the , miseries to which mankind is born and 
20 subjected m the whole course of his life, he tins one 
Felicity to Comfort and Support him, That m ail ages, in 
all things, every man IS always m the right A Boy of. 
fifteen is wi&er than his Father at forty, the meanest Subieet 
than his Prince or Governours; and the modem Scholars, 
26 because they have for a Hundred Years past learned then 
Lesson pretty well, are much more knowing than the Anci- 
ents^ their Masters 

But let it be so, and proved by good reasons, Is it so by 
experience tpo? Have the Studies, the Writings, the 
30 Productions of Greslmm Ooliedge, or the late Academies of 
Tans, outshined 01 eclypsed the LyosBum of Tlato^ the 
Academy of Aihtotle, the Stqa of Zeno, the Garden of 
Has outdone or W'Mhis, 

Are i/mVa’s and t^traddh Histories beyond, 
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those of Herodotus and Luy7 Aie SletfJe/s Commen- 
taries beyond those of C^esa^ > The Flights of Bodeau 
above those of Vi / gtl ? If all this must be allowed, I will 
then yield Gomliheit to havo excelled Homer, as it pie- 
tended, and the modem Fieuch Poetry, all that ot the 5 
Ancients And yet, I think, it may be as leasonably said, 
That the Plays in Moor-Fields are beyond the Olympick 
Games, A Wehh ot hisli Harp excels those of Orjpheus 
and Anon The Pyiamid in London, those of Memphis, 
and the F^teuoh Conquests in Flanders e,ie greatei than 10 
those of .1^6 and as their Opel a’s and Panegy- 

1 icks would mate us believe. 

But the Consideiation of Poetry ought to be a Subject 
‘by it self Foi the Books we have in Piose, Bo any of 
the modem we Converse with appeal of such a Spuit and 15 
Foiee as if tliey would live longer than the Ancient have 
done*^ If oui Wit and Eloquence, our knowledge oi 
Inventions would deserve it, vet our Languages would 
not, there i^ no liope of then lasting long, nqr ol: any 
thing in them , they change every Hundred Years as 20 
to be hardly known fot the same, or any thing >of the 
former Styles to be endured by the later , so as they can 
no more last like the Ancients, tlran excellent Carvings in 
Wood like those m Marble or Braes 

The three modern Tongues most esteemed are Itahan,^2^^ 
Spanish, and French, all imperfect Dialects of the Noble 
Bommi. first mingled and corrupted with the harsh 
Words and Terminations of those many different and 
barbarous Nations by whose Invasions and Excursions the 
Foman Empire was long infested, They were afterwards SO 
•made up into these several Languages, by long and 
popular use, out of those ruins and corruptions of Latin 
and the prevailing Languages of those Nations to which ^ 
these several Provinces came iti time to be most and 
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longesfi subjepted, ag the Goths and Moors tn Sfaiih the 
Goths and Lombards m Italy ^ the Franhh in Gaul^ beside^ 
a mingle of those Tongues whieh were Original to Gaul 
and to Spa^ji before the Roman Conquests and Establish- 
^ ments there. Of these there may be some Eemainders in 
Biscay oi the Astunas , but I doubt whether theie be any 
of the old Galhch in France,, the Subjection there having 
been more Univeisal, both to the Romms and Franls. 
But I do not find the Mountainous Parts on the Nooth of 
JO Spain were ever wholly subdifed or formerly Governed 
either by the Romans, Goths, or Saiaoens, no more than 
Wales by Bomans^ Saxons, or Formans, after their Con- 
quests in our Islands which has preserved the ancient- 
Btsoayn and British more entire than any Native Tongue 
15 of other Provinces where the Roman and Go thick or 
Forthe^ n Conquests reached and were for any time 
'Established^ 

’Tis easy to imagine how, imperfect Copies these mddern 
Languages, thus composed, must npeds be of so excellent an 
'20 Original, being patcht up out of the Conceptions as well as 
Sounds of such barbarous or enslaved People Whereas 
the Latin was framed or cultivated by the thoughts and 
uses of the Noblest Nation that appears upon any Becord 
of Story, and enriched only by the Spoyls of Greece, which 
^25 alone could pretend to contest it with them *Tis obvious 
enough what rappprt there is,^and must ever be, between 
^he thoughts and words, the Conceptions and Languages 
of every Cpuntry, and. how gi;eat a difference this must 
make ih the Comparison, and Excellence of Books, and 
30 how^ easy and :iust a prefei^ence it must decree to those of 
the Oieek B^ndJjaim fefore any of the modern Languages 
It may, perhaps, be further affirmed in Favour of the 
Ancients, that the oldest Books we Jistve aie still m their 
kind the best The two most ancient that I know of in 
3 
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Prose, among those we call piophane Authois, aie 
Fables and Tlialaris*^ Epistles, both living neai the same 
time, which was that of Oyvus and Tytliagoias As the 
first has been agreed by all Ages since for the greatest 
Master in his kind, and all others of that sort have been 5 
but imitations of his Original, so I think the Epistles of 
Phalans to have moie Eace, moie Spirit, moie Force of 
Wit and Genius than any others I have ever seen, eithei 
ancient or modern I know several Learned men (oi 
that usually pass foi such,*' undei the Name of Ontioks) IC^ 
have not esteemed them Genuine, and PoUhan with some 
others have attributed them to Lucian^ But I think he 
must have little skill in Painting, that cannot find out this 
to be an Original such diversity of Passions upon such 
variety of Acfcions and Passages of Life and Government, is 
such Fxeedom of Thought, such Boldness of Expression, 
such Bounty to his Friends, such Scorn of his Enemies, 
such Honoui of Learned men, such esteem of Good, 
such Knowledge of Life, such Contempt of Death, with 
Btich Fieiceness of Nature and Cruelty of Bevenge, could 20 
never be represented but by him that possessed them , and 
I esteem Luman to have been no more Capable of Writing 
than of Acting what PhaJaozs did In all one Writ you 
find the Scholar or the Sophist , and in all the other, the 
Tyrant and the Commander 2 ^ 

^ The next to these in Time bxq Ee'i odotus, Thuczdtdes, 
ffzppoGoates, Plato t Xenop%ont and AHdiotle, oi whom I 
ehall say no more than what I think is allowed by all, that 
they are in their several kinds inimitable So are , 
8alftsU and Otee^ o m theirs, who aie tfie Ancientest of the 80 
Latin (I speak still of Prose), unless it be some little of old 
Caio upon EusticK Affairs, 

The Height and Purity of the Boman Style, as it began 
towaids the Time of Zucoehust which was about that of the 
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JugurtluTi Wa^r, so it ended about that of Tyhenus; and 
the last strain of it seems to have been Vellenis Pateionlm, 
The Pmity of the Greeh lasted a gieat deal longoi, and 
must be allowed till Trajan s Time, when Plutaroh wrote, 
6 whose Greek is much more esteemabie than the Latin of 
Taoxtusj his Contempoiary After this last, I know none 
that deserves the Name of LaUn^ m Comparison of what 
went before' them, especially m the Augustan Age , li any, 
*tis the little Treatise of Mxmxhm Fcehx. All Latin Books 
10 that we have till the end of Trajan, and all Greek till the 
end of Marous Antoninus, have a true and very esteemabie 
Value All written since that time seem to me to have little 
more than what comes from the Eolation of Events wo are 
glad to know, or the Controversy of Opinions in Eeligion or 
16 Laws, wherein the busie World has been so much imployed 
The great Wits among the moderns have been, m my 
Opinion, and m their several kinds, of the Italians, Boocace, 
Maoliiaveli and Padre Paolo ; among the Spamards, Oer* 
%antesi tJbat writ Bon Quimt, and Guevara, among the 
French, JRallais and Montagne, among Ijhe English, Sir 
Philip Sidney $ Bacon, and Selden. I mention nothing of 
what IS written upon the Subject of Divinity, wherem the 
Spanish and English Pens have been most Conversant and 
most Excelled The Modern French are Voiture, JZoch- 
^bfauoaifs Memoirs, Bussy s AmouQs de^ Gaul, with several 
other little Eelations or Memoirs that have run this Age, 
which are very pleasant and entertaining, and seem to 
have Eefined the French Language to a degree that 
cannot be well exceeded. I doubt it may nave happened 
SO there, as it does m all Works, that the moie they are filed 
and polished, the less they have of weight and of strength; 
and as that Language has much more fineness and 
smoothness at this time, so I take it to have had much 
more force, spirit;, and compass m Montagne*G Age, 
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Since those accidents which contributed to the Eestora- 
tion of Learning, almost extinguished m the Western 
Parts of Buro^et have bean observed, it will be just to 
mention some that may have hindied the advancement of 
it, m proportion to what might have been expected fiom 5 
the mighty growth and progress made in the first Age 
after its recovery One great reason may have been 
that very soon after the entry of Learning upon the Scene 
of Christendom, another was made by many of the New- 
Learned men into the Inquiries and contests about 10- 
matters of Eeligion, the manneis and maxims and institutions 
introduced by the Clergy foi seven or eight Centuries past, 
The Authority of Scripture and Tradition, Of Popes and of 
CoUnoels, Of the ancient Pathers and of the latei School-men 
and Casuists, Of Ecclesiastical and Civil Power The humour 15 
of ravelling into all these mystical oi entangled Matters, 
mingling with the Interests and Passions of Princes and of 
Parties, and thereby heightned or inflamed, produced Infinite 
Disputes, raised violent Heafis throughput all Parts of Chris- 
tendom, and soon ended in many Dafeotions or Eeformations 30 
from the Eaman Church, and in several new Institutions^ both 
Ecclesiastical and Civil, m diverse Countries, which have 
been since Booted and Established m almost all the Worth- 
West Parts. The endless Disputes and litigious Quarrels 
upon all these Subjects, favoured and encouraged by the 25 
Interests of the several Princes engaged in them, either took 
up wholly or generally imployed the Thoughts, the Studies, 
the Applications, the endeavours of all or most of the finest 
Wits, the deepest Scholars, and the most Learned Writers 
that the Age produced. Many excellent Spirits, and the 30 
most penetrating Genys, that might have made admirable 
Progresses and Advances in many other Scienqes, weie sunk 
and overwhelmed in.the abyss of disputes about matters‘'^d| 
Eeligion, without ever turumg their Looks or Thoughts any 
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other way To these Disputes of the Pen succeeded those of 
the Sword , and the Ambition of great Princes and Ministers, 
mingled with the Zeal or covered with the pretences of 
Eeligion, has for a Hundred Years past infested Obiistendom 
5 with almost a perpetual Course or Succession eithei of Civil 
01 of Foreign Wars . the noise and disorders thereof have 
been ever the most capital Enemies of the Muses, who are 
seated by the ancient Fables upon the top of Parnassus, that 
IS, m a place of safety and of quiet from the leach of all 
10 noises and disturbances of the Begions below 

Another circumstance that may have hmdred the advance 
ment of Learning has been a want or decay of Favour in great 
Kings and Princes to encourage oi applaud it Upon the first 
return or recovery of this fair Stranger among us, all were 
16 fond of seeing her, apt to applaud her she was lodged m 
Palaces instead of Cells, and the greatest Kings and Pnnces 
of the Age took either a pleasure m courting her or a vanity 
in admiring her and in favouring all her Tram The Courts 
of Italy and Germany, of England, of France, oi Popes mi oi 
20 Emperoi b thought themselves Honoured and Adorned by the 
Number and Qualities of Learned men, and by ail the 
improvements of Sciences and Arts wherein they excelled. 
They weie invited from all Parts, for the Use and Entertam- 
ment of Kings, for the Education and Instruction of Young 
26 Princes, for Advice and Assistance to the greatest Ministers ; 
and in short, the Favour of Learning was the humour and 
mode of the Age Francis the First, Charles the Fifth, and 
Menry the Eighth, those three great Eivals, agreed m thisi 
though in nothing else* Many Nobles pursued this Yein 
30 with great Application and Success, among whom Pious de 
Mirandula, a Sovereign Prince m Italy, might have proved a 
Prodigy of Learning, If his Studies and Life had lasted as 
long as those of the Ancients For I think all of them that 
writ much of what we have now remaining lived old, where- 
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as he dyed about Three and Thiity, and left the Woild m 
admiration of so much knowledge in so much youth Since 
those Eeigns I have not observed m our modern Stoiy any 
Great Princes much Celebrated for their Favour of Learning, 
further than to seive their turns, to justifie their Pretensions 5 
and Quariels, or flatter their Successes The Honour of 
Princes has of late struck Sale to then Interest, wheieas of 
old then Interests, Greatness, and Conquests were all 
Dedicated to their Glory and Fame 

How much the Studies and Labours of Learned men must 10 
have been damped for wanf of this influence and kind aspect 
of Piinces may be best conjectured from what happened on 
the contraiy about the Augustan Age, when the Learning of 
Eome was at its height, and perhaps owed it m some Degree 
to the Bounty and Patronage of that Empeior, and Meosenast 16 
his Favourite, as well as to the Felicity of the Bmpiie and 
Tranquility of the Age 

The humouL of Avarice and greediness of Wealth have 
been evei and in all Oountiies wheie Silver and Gold have 
been m Price and of current use. But if it be true in paiti- 20 
cular Men, that as Biches encrease, the desires of them do so 
too, May it not be tiue of the general Vein and Eumocu of 
Ages ? May they not have turned moie to this pursuit of 
insatiable gams, since the Discoveries and Plantations of 
the West-Indtes, and those vast Treasures that h^ve flowed 25 
in to these Western Paits of Slurope almost every "^year and 
with such mighty Tides for so long a course of time ? Where 
few are rich, few care for it , where many are so, many desire 
it , and most in time begin to think it necessary Where 
this Opinion grows generally m a Oountrey, the Temples of 30 
Honour are soon pulled down, and all mens Saenfices are 
made to those of Fortune' The Sottldier as well as the 
Merchant, the Scholar as well as the Plough-man, the Divine 
and the States-man as well as the Lawyer and Physician 
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Now I think that nothing is moio evident m the Woild than 
that Honour is a much stronger Pnnciple, both of Action and 
Invention, than gam can ever be That all the Great ami 
Noble Productions of Wit and of Courage have been inspired 
5 and exalted by that alone That the Charming Plights and 
Labours of Poets, the deep Speculations and Studies of 
Philosophers, the Conquests of Emperors and Atchievements 
of Heroes, have all flowed from this one Source of Honour 
and Pame. The last Parewel that ace takes of his 
3.0 Lyrick Poems, m of his Inventions m Philosophyi, 

Augustus of bis Empire and Gorier nment, are all of the same 
strain , and as their Lives were entertained, so their Age 
was relieved and their Deaths softned, by the Prospect of 
lying down upon the Bed of Fame 
15 Avarice is, on the other side, of all Passions the most 
sordid, tne moat clogged and covered with dirt and with 
dross, so that it cannot raise its "Wings beyond the smell of 
the Earth* 'Tis the pay of common Soldiers, as Honour is 
of Commanders , and among those themselves none ever went 
30 so far upon the hopes of prey or of spoils as those that have 
been spirited by Honour or Beligion *Tis no wonder, then* 
that Learning baa been so little advanced smoe it grew to 
be mercenary, and the Progress of it has been fettered by 
the cares of the World, and disturbed by the Desires of being 
35 Eich or the fears of being Poor, from all which the ancient 
PMosojphers, the Brach'mans of Indta^ the Clialdiean Itagti 
and JBgi/phan Priests were dismtangled and free* 

But the last maim giving to Learning has been by the 
scorn of Pedantry, which the shallow, the superficial, and 
30 the sufficient among Scholars first drew upon themselves* 
and very justly, by pretending to more than they had, or to 
more esteem than what they had could deserve, by broach- 
ing it in all places, at all times, upon all occasions, and by 
living, so much among themselves, or in their Closets and 
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Cells, as to make them nofit for all other business, anS 
ridiculous in all other Oonveisations. As an Infection that 
rises in a Town first falls upon Ohildien or weak Consti- 
tutions or those that are subject to othei Diseases, but, 
spreading further by degrees, seizes upon the most healthy, 5- 
vigorous, and strong, and when the Contagion grows very 
general, all the Neighbours avoid coming into the Town, or 
are afraid of those that are well among them as much as of 
thbse that are sick Just so it fared in the Commonwealth 
of Learning , some poor weak Constitutions were first 10^ 
infected with Pedantry, the Contagion spread in time upon 
some that were stronger , Foreigners that heard there was 
a Plague m the Oountrey grew afraid to come there, and 
avoided the commerce of the Sound as well as of the 
Diseased. This dislike or apprehension turned, like all fear, 15- 
to hatred, and hatred to scorn The rest of the Neighbours 
began first to rail at Pedants, then to ridicule them , the 
Learned began to fear the same Fate, and that the Pidgeons 
should be taken for Daws, because they were all in a Flock * 
And because the poorest and meanest of the Company were 20 j 
proud, the best andr the richest began to be ashamed 

An Ingenious Spaniard at Brussels would needs have it 
that the History of Bon Qmsrot had ruined the Spanish 
Monarchy For before that time Love and Valour were all 
Eomanoe among them; every young Cavalier that en tied 25 
the Scene Dedicated the Services of his Life to his Honour 
first, and then to his Mistns They Lived and Dyed in this 
Bomantick Vein , and the old Duke of Alra, i^ his last 
Forfuffal expedition, had a young Mistress to whom the 
Crlory of that Ateluevenment was Devoted, by which he 30 
tioped to value himself, instead of those qualities he had lost 
with his youth. After Bon Quimt appeared, and with that 
immitabl© Wit and Humour turned all this Romantiok 
Honour and Love into Eidioule, the Spamaodsi he said> begauj, 
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to grow ashamed of both, and to laugh at Fighting and 
Loving, or at least otherwise than to pursue tlieii Fortune oi 
satisfy then Lust , and tlie consequenees of this, both upon 
their Bodies and their Minds, this Spamuod would needs have 
5 pass for a gieat Cause of the Eum of Spmoit or of its Great- 
ness and Power. 

Whatevei effect the Eidicule of Knight-Errantiy might 
have had upon that Monarchy, I believe that of Pedantiy has 
had a veiy ill one upon the Commonwealth of Learning , and 
XO I wish the Vein of Eidicuhng all that is serious and good, all 
Honour and Virtue as well as Learning and Piety, may have 
no worse effects on any other State 'Tis the Itch of our 
Age and Olymat, and has ovei lun both the Court and the 
Stage, enteis a House of Lords and Commons as boldly as a 
15 Oq^e<?-House, Debates of Council as well as private Gonvei- 
sation , and I have known m my Life more than one oi two 
Mmistars of State that would rather have said a Witty thing 
than done a Wise one, and made the Company Laugh rather 
than the Kingdom Eejoyce. But this is enough to excuse the 
20 imperfections of Learning in our Age, and to censure the 
Sufficiency of some of the Learned , and this small Piece of 
Justice I have done the Ancients will not, I hope, be taken 
any more than *tis meant, foi any Injury to the Moderns. 

I shall conclude with a Saymg of AlphonBiiSt Sirnamed 
26 the Wise, King of Ai agon^ 

That among so many things as a'io hy Men possessed or 
pursued in the Course of then Lives, all the oest aie Bawhles,^ 
Besides Old Wood to Bum, Old Wine to Bnnh Old Fnends 
to Converse witJu and Old Bools fo Bead 
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II OF powmY 

*^HE Two common Shrines, to which most Men offer 
up the Application of their Thoughts and then Lives, 
aie Profit and Pleasure , and by their Devotions to eithei 
of these, they are vulgarly distinguished into Two Sects, 
and called either Busie oi Idle Men Whether these Terms 5 
ditf ei in meaning oi only in sound, I know very well may be 
disputed, and with appearance enough* since the Covetous 
Man takes perhaps as much Pleasure in his Gains as the 
Voluptuous does in his Luxury, and would not pursue his 
Business unless he were pleased with it, upon the last Account 10 
of what he most wishes and desires, nor would care for the 
enciease of his Fortunes unless he proposed thereby that of 
his Pleasures too, in one kind or other, so that Pleasure may 
be said to be his end, whether he will allow to find it in hia 
pursuit or no Much ado there has been, many Words ^pent, 15 
or (to speak with more respect to the antient Philosophers) 
many Disputes have been raised upon this Argument**! think 
to little purpose, and that all has been rather an Exercise 
of Wht than an Enquiry after Truth, and all Controveisies 
that can never end had better perhaps never begin The 20 
best IS to take Words as they are most commonly spoken 
and meant, like Coyn as it most cun antly passes, without 
raising scruples upon the weigiit or the allay, unless the 
oheat or the defect be gross and evident Few Things m 
the World, or none, will bear too much refining , a Thred 25 
too fine Spun will easily break, and the Point of a Needle 
too finely Filed. The usual acceptation takes Profit and 
Pleasure for two different Things, and not only calls the 
Followers or Votaries of them by several Names of Busie 
^nd of Idle Men, but distinguishes the Faculties of the mind 80 
iihat are Conversant about them, calling the Operations of 
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the first, Wisdom, and of the other, Wit, which is a S<nion 
Word that is used to express what the Spammds and Italians 
call IngemOi and the Fienolu Ssjonti both fiom the Lafm , 
but I think Wit moie peculiarly signifies that of Poetry ^ as 
5 may occur upon Eemarks of the Bnmoh Language To the 
first of these are Attributed the Inventions ox Productions of 
things generally esteemed the most neeessaiy, useful, ox 
profitable to Human Life, either in private Possessions or 
publick Institutions , To the other, those Wiitings or 
10 Discouises which are the most Pleasing or Enfceitaining to 
all that read or heai them Yet, according to the Opinion 
of those that link them togethei, As the Inventions of 
Sages and Law-givexa themselves do please as well as 
profit those who approve and follow them, so those of 
15 Poets Instruct and Profit as well as Please such as are 
Conversant in them , and the happy mixbuie of both these 
makes the excellency m both those compositions, and has 
given occasion for esteeming or at least for callmg Hexmok 
Viitue and Poetry Divine 

20 The Names given to Poets, both m Greel and Lahn^ 
express the same Opinion of them in those Nations The 
Greeh signifying Makers ox Oioators, such as laise admii- 
able Piames and Fabiicks out of nothing, which strike 
with wondei and with pleasure the Byes and Imaginations 
25 of those who behold them , The Latin makes the same 
Word common to Poets and to Piophets. Now, as 
Creation is the fiist Attribute and highest Operation of 
Divme Powex, so is Piopheoy the greatest Emanation of 
t>avme Spirit in the World As the Names m those Two 
80 Learned Languages) so the Causes of Poetry, are by the 
Writers of them made to be Divine, and to proceed from 
a Ocelestial Pire oi Divine Inspnation , and by the vulgar 
Opinions, leoited or related to in many Passages of thosei 
Authors, the Effects of Poetry were likewise thought Divine 
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and Supernafeuial, and Power of Ohaims and Enchantments 
were ascribed to it. 

Oa'imina vel Cc^lo possunt dednceie Jjunam, 

Garmimhus Giice Sooios muiamt Ulyssis, 

Frigidus in gratis oaniando oumjpitur Anguis 5- 

But I can easily admiie Poetry, and yet without adoring 
it * I can allow it to aiise from the gieatest Excellency of 
natural Tempei oi the gieatest Pace of Native Genius, 
without exceeding the leach of what is Human, oi giving 
it any Approaches of Divipity, which is, I doubt, debased 10 
oi dishonoured by ascxibmg to it any thing that is in the 
compass of our Action or oven Oompiehension, unless it be 
raised by an immediate influence fiom it self. I cannot 
allow Poetry to be more Divine in its effects than in its 
causes, nor any Opeiation produced by it to be more than 15 
purely natural, oi to deseive any othei sort of wonder than 
those of Musick oi of Natuial Magick, however any 
of them have appeared to minds httle Versed in the 
Speculations of Natuie, of occult Qualities, and the Eoice 
of Numbers or of Sounds Whoever talks of drawing 20* 
down the Moon from Heaven by force of Verses or of 
Charms, either believes not himself, or too easily believes 
what others told him, or perhaps follows an Opinion begun 
by the Practise of some Poet upon the facility of some 
People, — who, knowing the time when an Bclypse would 2& 
happen, told them he would by his Charms call down the 
Moon at such an horn, and was by them thought to have 
performed it. 

When I read that Charming Description in VzrgiFs 
Ipighth Bcclogue of all sorts of Charms and Fascinations 30 
by Verses, by Images, by Knots, by Numbers, by Fire* by 
Herbs, imployed upon occasion of a violent Passion from^ 
a jealous or disappointed Love, I have recourse to the 
strong Impressions of Fables and of Poetry, to the easy 
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mistakes of Popular Opinions, to the Force of ImagmatioOt 
to the Seciet Viitues of several Herbs, and to the Powers 
of Sounds And I am sorry the Natural History or Account 
of Fascination has not imployed the Pen of some Person of 
5 such excellent Wit and deep Thought and Learning as 
Oasauhoui who Writ that curious and useful Treatise of 
Bnihus^a>im, and by it discovered the hidden or mistaken 
Sources of that Delusion, so frequent m all Eegions and 
Eeligions of the World, and which had so fatally spread 
10 over our Country in that Age m Which this Treatise was so 
seasonably pubhshed. ’Tra much to be lamented, That he 
lived not to compleat that Work in the Second Part he 
promised, or that his Friends neglected the publishing it, if 
it were left m Papers, though loose and unfinished I think 
15 a clear Account of Enthusiasm and Fascination from their 
natural Causes would very much deserve from Mankind m 
general as well as from the Common-wealth of Learning, 
might perhaps prevent many publick disoders, and save 
the Lifes of many innocent deluded or deluding’ People, 
30 who suffer so frequently upon Account of Witches and 
Wizards I have seen many miseiable Examples of this 
kind in my youth at home , and tho* the Humor or Fashion 
be a good deal worn out of the World within Thirty or Fori^y 
Years past, yet it still remains in several remote parts of 
25 Germany t Sweden, and some other Countries. 

But to return to the Charms of Poetry, if the foisaken 
Lover m that Bcclogue oiYi<igil had expected only from 
the Force of her Verses or her Charms, what is the 
Burthen of the Song, to bring Daphnis home from the 
^0 Town where be was gone and engaged in a new Amour, 
if she had pretended only to revive an old .fainting Flame, 
or to damp a new one that was kindling m his Breast, she 
might, for ought I know, have compassed such Ends by 
the Power of such Charms, and without other than very. 
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Natural Enchantments For theie is no Question bufr 
true Poetry may have the Foice to laise Passions and to 
allay them, to change and to extinguish them, to temper 
Joy and Giief, to raise Love and Fear, nay, to turn 
Fear into Boldness, and Love into Indifference and into 5- 
Hatred it self , and I easily believe, That the disheartned 
B^artans were new animated, and recovered their lost 
Courage, by the Songs of Tyrtseus, that the Cruelty and 
Revenge of Phalaiis were changed by the Odes of 
ohoQ us into the greatest "^Kmdness and Esteem, and that 10 
many men weie as passionately Enamoured by the Charms 
of 8appho*s Wit and Poetry as by those of Beauty m Flora 
or Thms , for 'tis not only Beauty gives Love, but Love 
gives Beauty to the Object that raises it, and if the 
possession be strong enough, let it come from what it will, 15^ 
there is always Beauty enough in the Person that gives it* 
Nor 18 it any great Wondei that such Ft^ce should be 
found m Poetiy, since in it are assembled aril the Powers 
of Eloquence, of Musick, and of Picture, whihh are all 
allowed to make so strong Impressions upon Humane 2a‘ 
Minds How far Men' have been affected with all or any 
of these needs little Pi oof or Testimony The Examples 
have been known enough in and Italy ^ where some 

have fallen down right m Love with the Eavislung Beauties 
of a lovely Object drawn by the Skill of an admirable 25^ 
Pamter , nay, Pamteis themselves have fallen in love with 
some of their own Productions, ai^ doated on them as on 
a Mistress or a fond Child, which chstbguishes among the 
tialtam the several Pieces that are done by the same Hand 
into several Degrees of those mads Don Studw, Oou 30 
BtUgmzat or Gon Amors, whereof the last are ever the most 
excelling But there needs no more Instances of this Kind 
than the Stories related and believed by the best Authors as 
known and undisputed , Of the two young one 
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whereof ventured his Life to be lock’d up all Night m the 
Temple, and satisfle his Passion with the Bmbiaces and 
Elnjoyment of a Statue of that was theie set up and 

designed for another sort of Adoration, The other pined away 
5 and dyed for being hmdred his perpetually gazing, admiung, 
and embracing a Statue at Athens 

The Powers of Muaiok are either felt and known by all 
Men, and axe allowed to work strangely upon the Mind 
and the Body, the Passions and the Blood, to laise Joy 
10 and Grief, to give Pleasure and Bain, to cure Diseases and 
the Mortal Sting of the Tmaniula^^Q give Motions to the 
Peet as well as the Heart, to Compose distnibed Thoughts r 
to assist and heighten Devotion it self We need no 
Eecourse to the Pables of Oiphms or Ampin 0 % or the 
15 Force of their Musick upon Fishes and Beasts , ’tis enough 
that we find the Charming of Seipents and the Cure or Allay 
of an evil Spirit or Posssession, attributed to it m Sacred 
Writ. 

Foi the Force of Eloauenoe that so often raised and 
20 appeased the Violence of Populai Commotions and caused 
such Convulsions m the Athenian State, no Man need moie 
to make him Acknowledge it than to consider Of^^sar^ one of 
the greatest and wisest of mortal Men, come upon the 
Tribunal full of Hatred and Eevenge, and with a determined 
25E88olution to Condemn Labienus, yet upon the Foiee of 
Oicero^s Eloquence, in an Oration for his Defence, begin to 
change Countenance, turn pale, shake to that degree that 
the Papers he held fell out of his hand, as if he had been 
frighted with Words that never was so with Blows, and at 
SO last change all his Anger into Clemency, and acquit the 
biave Criminal instead of condemning him. 

Now if the Strength of these three mighty Powers be 
united in Poetry, we need not Wonder that such Virtues 
and such Honours have been attributed to it, that it has- 
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been thought to be mspiied, oi has been called Divine , 
and yet I think it will not be disputed that the Force of 
Wit and of Eeasoning, the Height of Conceptions and 
Expressions* may be found in Poetry as well as in Oratory^ 
the Life and Spirit of Eepresentation or Picture as much 5 
as in Painting, and the Force of Sounds as well as in 
Musick; and how far these three natural Powers- together 
may extend, and to what Effect, even such as may be 
mistaken for Supernatural or Magical, 1 leave it to such 
Men to consider whose 'Thoughts turn to such Specu-1$ 
lations as these, or who by their native Temper and 
Genius are m some degree disposed to recieve the 
Impressions of them. For my part, I do not wonder that 
the famous Doctor Ba’ivey, when he was reading V%igiU 
should sometimes thiow him down upon the Table, andJ5i 
say he had a Devil, nor that the learned Meno Oasaubon 
should find such Charming Pleasures and Emotions as ha 
describes, upon the reading some Paits of Limetius ^ that 
so many should cry, and with down-right Tears* at some 
Tragedies of Shahe-speau aud so many more should feelao 
such Turns or Curdling of their Blood upon the leading or 
healing some excellent Pieces of Poetry, nor, that Octav^a 
fell into a Swonnd at the recital made* hy^ 'ywg%l of those 
Vaises in the Sixth of hie BJjneides. 

This IS enough to assert the Powers of Poetry, and as 
discover the Ground of those Opinions of old which derived 
it from Divine Inspiration, and gave it so great a share m 
the supposed Effects of Sorcery or Magick. But as the Old 
Eomances seem to lessen the Honour of true Prowess and 
Valour in their Knights by giving such a part in all their 
Chief Adventures to Enchantment, so the true excellency 
and }ust esteem of Poetry seems lather debased than exalted 
by thoBtories or Belief of the Charms performed by 'it, 
which among the Nations grew so strong and so 
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general that about Five or Six Hundred Yeais ago all the 
Bumoh Poetry came to be decryed, and those ancient 
Characters in which they were Written to be abolished by 
the Zeal of Bishops and even by Orders and Decrees of 
5 Statci which has given a great Maim, or rather an iirecover- 
able Loss, to the Story of those Norths} n Kingdoms, the Seat 
of oux Ancestors in all the Western paits of Bw ope 
The more true and natuial Source of Poetiv may be 
discovered by observing to what God this Inspiiation was 
10 ascribed by the Antients, which "was Apollo, or the Sun, 
esteemed among them the God of Learning m general, 
but more particularly of Musick and of Poetry The 
Mystery of this Fable means, I suppose, that a cei tarn Noble 
and Vital Heat of Temper, but especially of the Brain, is 
16 the true Spring of these Two Ai ts or Sciences This was 
that Ooelestial Fire which gave such a pleasing Motion and 
Agitation to the minds of those Men that have been so much 
admired m the World, that raises such infinite nuai^es of 
things so agreeable and delightful to Mankind, By the 
20 influence of this Sun are produced those Golden and Inex* 
hausted Mines of Invention, which has furnished the 
World with Treasures so highly esteemed and so universally 
known and used in all the Eegions that have yet been 
discovered From this arises that Elevation of Genius which 
26 can novel be pioduced by any Art or study, by Pains or by 
Industry, which cannot be ’taught by Precepts or Examples, 
and therefore is agreed by all to be the pure and fxee Gift 
of Heaven or of Nature, and to be a Fire kindled out of 
some hidden spark of the very first Coneeption, 

80 But tho' Invention be the Mother of Poetry, yet this 
Child IS like all others born naked, and must be Nourished 
with Care, Oloathed with Exactness and Elegance, Educated 
with Industiy, Instructed with Art, Improved by Apphca- 
iioa, Corrected with Severity, and Accomplished with 
A 
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Labour &nd with Time, before it Arrives at any great 
Perfection or Growth. 'Tis certaan that no Composition 
requires so many several Ingredients, or of more different 
sorts than this, nor that to excel in any qualities there are 
necessary so many Gifts of Nature and so many improve- 5 
ments of Learning and of Art For there must be an uni- 
versal Genius, of great Compass as well as great Elevation. 
There must be a spntely Imagination or Fancy, fertile m a 
thousand Productions, ranging over infinite Ground, piercing 
into every Corner, and by^ the Light of that true Poetical 10 
Fire discovering a thousand little Bodies or Images in the 
World, and Similitudes among them, unseen to common 
Eyes, and which could not be discovered, without the Bays 
of that Sun. 

Besides the heat of Invention and livebness of Wit, therein 
must be the coldness of good Sense and soundness of Judg-^ 
ment, to distinguish between things and conceptions which at 
first sight 01 upon short glances seem alike, to choose among 
infinite productions of Wit and Fancy which aie worth pre- 
serving and cultivating, and which are better stiflled in the 
Birth, or thrown away when they are born, as not worth 
bringing up. Wiihoat.tha Forces of Wit^aUPqqfe^^ 
anj^langu^^ , without the succors ot Judg ment *tjg wifiT* 
and es;travagant. The true wonder 0%;^esy is, Tliatr such 
contraries must meet to compose it" a Genius both Penetra-2^ 
ting and Solid ; in Expiession both Delicacy and Force ; 
and the Frame oi Fabrick of a tiue Poem must have some- 
thing both Sublime and Just, Amazing and Agreeable. There 
must be a great Agitation of Mind to Invent, a great Calm 
^50 Judge and correct , there must, be upon the sameTieeiSa 
and at the same Time, both Flower and Fruit. To wort; up 
this Mefeal into exquisite Figure, there m\Tst be imploy’d the 
Fire, the Hammer, the Ohizel, . and the File. There must 
be a General Knowledge both of Nature and ^Of Arts, and 
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to ^0 the lowasfc that can be, there aie i equated 
Judgment, and Apphoation ; foi without this last all the 
rest will not serve turn, and none evei was a great Poet 
that applyed himself much to any thing else. 

5 When I speak of Poetiy, I mean not an Qde or an Blegyt 
a Song 01 a Satyr, noi by a Poet the Composer of any of 
these, but of a ]ust Poem ; And after all I have said, *tis no 
wonder there should be so few that appeared in any Parts 
or any^Agea of the World, or that such as have should be so 
10 muck admired, and have almost Divinity ^ajleribed to them 
and to their Works 

Whatever has been among those who are mentioned with 
so much‘ Praise oi Admiration by the Antients, but are los 
to us, and unknown any further than their Names, I think 
i5no Man has been so bold among those that remain to ques- 
tion the Title of Bomer and not only to the first 

Eank, but to the supieam Dominion in this State, and from 
whom, as the great Law-givers as well as Princes, all the 
Laws and Orders of it are or may be derived. Earner was 
30 without Dispute the most Universal Genius that has been 
known in the World, and Virgil the most aceomphaVt, To 
the fiist must be allowed the most fertile Invention, the 
richest Vein, the most general Knowledge, and the most 
lively Expression To the last, The noblest Idea’s, the 
*35 justest Institution, the wisest Conduct, and the choyeest 
Elocution, To speak m the Painters Terms, we find in the 
Works of Eomet the most Spirit, Force, and Life ; m those 
of Virgilf the best Design, the truest Proportions, and the 
greatest Grace The Colouring in both seems equal, and, 
•30 indeed, in both 18 admirable. Eome'i had more Fire and 
Rapture, Vzjgzl more Light and Swiftness, or at least, 
the Poetical Fire was more raging in one, but clearer in 
the others which makes the first more amazing and the 
latter more agreeable. The Oara was richer in one, bnt 
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t'otter more lefined, and better allay'd to make up^ 
excellent Work Upon the whole, I think it must be con- 
fessed that Borneo was of the two, and peihaps of all 
otheis, the vastest, the sublimes t, and the most wondeiful 
Genius, and that he has been generally so esteemed, theie& 
cannot be a greatei Testimony given than what has been by 
some observed, that not only the Greatest Masters have 
found in his Works the best and truest Piinciples of all 
then Sciences or Aits, but that the noblest Nations have 
derived from them the Original of their several Eaces, lO 
though it be hardly yet agreed, Whether his Story be True 
01 Piction In short, these two immortal Poets must be 
allowed to have so much excelled m their kinds as to have 
exceeded all Oompanson, to have even extinguished Emu- 
lation, and m a Manner confined true Poetry not only to 15* 
their two Languages, but to their very Peisons And I am 
apt to believe so much of the true Genius of Poetry in 
geneial, and of its Elevation in these two Particulars, that 
I know not whether of all the Numbers of Mankind that 
live within the Compass of a Thousand Yeais, for one Man 20^ 
that IS born capable of making such a Poet as Somer or 
Viogil, there may not be a Thousand born Capable of 
making as great Generals of Armies or Ministers of State as 
any the most Eenowned in Stoiy* 

I do not here intend to make a further Oritiok upon ^5^ 
Poetry, which were too gieat a Labour, nor to give Eules 
foi it, which were as great a Presumption Besides, there 
hs«s been so much Paper blotted uppn these Subjects in this 
Curious and Censuring Age, that 'tis all grown tedious or 
Eepetition. The Modern French Wits (or Pretenders) have 
been veiy severe in their Censures and exact in their Eules, 

1 think to very little Puipose , Por I know not why they 
might not have contented themselves with those given by 
Aristotle and Horace, and have Translated them rather than 
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Commented upon themi for all they have done has been no 
more, so as they seem, by then Writings of tins kind, latheir 
to have valued themselves than improved any body else 
The Tiuth is, theie is something in the of Poetry too 

6 Libertine to be confined to so many Eules , and whoever 
goes about to subject it to such Constraints loses both its 
Spirili and Grace, which are ever Native, and nevei learnt, 
even of the best Masters. 'Tis as if, to make excellent 
Honey, you should cut ofi the Wings of your Bees, confine 
10 them to their Hive or then Stands, and lay Piowers before 
them, such as you think the sweetest and like to yield tha^ 
finest Extraction , you had as good pull out their Stings, 
and make an ant Drones of them They must range through 
Fields as well as Gaidens, choose such Flowers as they 
15 please, and by Proprieties and Scents they only know and 
distinguish. They must work up their Cells with Admir- 
able Art, extract their Honey with infinite Labour, and 
sever it from the Wax with such Distinction and Choy<ie 
as belongs to none but themselves to perform or to judge. 

50 It would be too much Mortification to these great Arbi- 
trary Eulers among the French Writers or our own to 
Observe the worthy Productions that have been formed fay 
their Buies, the Honour they have received in the World, 
or the Pleasure they have given Mankind. But to comfoit 
55 them, I do not know there was any great Poet in Gheeoe 
after the Eules of that Art layd down by An$totle, nor in 
JSom^ after those by Horace, which yet none of our Moderns 
pretend to have out-done. Perhaps Theocnius and Lucan 
may be alledg^d against this Assertion , but the first offered 
^0 no further than at Idils or Eclogues , and the last, though he 
must be avowed for a true and a happy Genius, and to have , 
made some very high Flights, yet he is so unegual to 
himself, and his Muse is so young, that his Faults are too 
noted to sallow his Pretences Feehciter audet is the true 
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Charactei of Lucan, as of Ovid, Limt amabihter After 
all, the utmost that can be atchieved or, I think, pie tended 
any Rules m this Art is but to hinder some men from 
being very ill Poets, but not to make any man a very good 
one. To 3 udge who is so, we need go no fuithei for Instiuc- 
tion than three Lines of Horace 

llle niBiim qm Fecius tnamier angzt, 

Imtati mulcet, falsts terrorihuB impiety 
Ut Magus, §r •modo one Thebis, modo j^omi Athenis 

He is a Poet, 10 

Who vainly anguishes my Bo east y 
Fooiohesy allay Sy and iiith false Terror fillst 
Like a Magician, and noio sets me doom 
In Thebes, and now in Athens 

Whoever does not affect and move the same present 
Passions m you that he represents in otheis, and at other 
times raise Images about you, as a Oonjurei is said to do 
Spirits, Tiansport you to the Places and to the Persons he 
describes, cannot be judged to be a Poet, though his 
Measures are never so just, his Peet never so smooth, or his^O 
Sounds never so sweet 

But instead of Oritick or Rules concerning Poetiy, I shall 
rather turn my Thoughts to the History of it, and observe 
the Antiquity, the Uses, the Changes, the Decays, that have 
attended this great Empire of Wit. 35 

It is, I thmk, generally agreed to have been the first sort 
of Writing that has been used in the World, and m several 
Nations to have preceded the very invention or Usage oi 
Letters. This last is certain in Amenca, where the first 
SjpaniardsmBt with many strains of Poetry, and left several SO 
of them Translated into their Language, which seem to 
have flowed from a true Poctick Yein before any Letters 
were fasownin those Ee^ons. The same is probable of the 
Scythimsy the Oorecians, and the Germans. Aristotle saye 
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fche Agatli^i'tsih^Si then Laws all in Verse, and TaG%tm, 
that the Geo mans had no Annals noi Beoords bnfc what weie 
so , and for the Go ecian Oracles delivered in them, we have 
no certain Account when they began, but lather leason to 
5 believe it was before the Indroduotion of Letters from 
I^hmmG^a among them* ^hny tells it, as a thing fcnown, 
that Pherecides was the first who Writ Piose in the Oreeh 
Tongue, and that he lived about the time of Oyrusy whereas 
Homer and Hesiod lived some Hundreds of Years before that 
10 Age, and Oopketis, Jiimsy Mus^usi some Hundreds before 
them And of the Sybils,* sevei^tl were before any of those* 
and m times as well as places whereof we have no clear 
Eecords now remaining. What Solon and Fythagoias Writ 
IS said to have been m Verse, who were something older 
15 than Oy'^us , BiuA before them were Aochiloous, Simomde&y 
Tyrtseus, Sappho, Stesiahoous, and seveial other Poets 
famous in their times The same thing is reported of Ghal^ 
dsea, Syria^ and China , among the ancient Western Qothf 
our Ancestors, the Bumole Poetry seems to have been as old 
20 as their Letters , and their Laws, their Precepts of Wisdom 
as well as their Eecords, their Eeligious Eites as well as 
their Charms and Incantations, to have been all in Verse, 
Among the Eehoews, and even in Sacred Writ, the most 
antientis by some Learned Men esteemed to be the Book of 
25 Job, and that it was Wnfeten before the time of Moses, and 
that it was a Translation into Hebo^eto, out of the old' Ohaldssan 
or Arabian Language. It may probably be conjectured that 
he was not a Jew, from the place of his abode, which appears 
to have been Seated between the Ohaldseans of one Side and 
SO the Sabmans (who weie of Arabia) on the other , and by many 
Passages of that' admirable and tiuly inspired Poem, the 
Author seems to have lived in, some Parts near the Mouth 
of Huphraies, or the Fer$ian Gulf, where he contemplated , 
ihe Wonders of the Deep as weU as the ot{ier Works ' of 
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Nafiuie common to those Eegions Nor is it easy to find any 
Traces of the Moswiaal Bites ox Institutions, eithei la the 
Divine Worship or the Morals lelated to m those Writings • 
Bor not only Sacrifices and Praises were much more antient 
in Eeligious Service than the Age of Moses , But the Opinion 5 
of one Deity, and Adored without any Idol or Bepiesentation, 
was Professed and Eeceived among the antient Perstans and 
SetruBcans and Oholdseans So that if Job was an Hebrew, 
’tis probable he may have been of the Eace of Heber, who 
lived in OJialdssa, or of Aho aham, who is supposed to have 10 
left that Country foi the Profession ox Worship ot one God, 
rat hex than fiom the Branch of Isaac and Israel, who lived 
in the Land of Canaan Now I think it is out of Controversy 
that the Book of Job was Written Originally in Verse, and 
was a Poem upon the Subject of the Justice and Power of 15 
God, and m Vindication of his Providence against the 
common Arguments of Atheistical Men, who took occasion to 
dispute It from the usual Events of Human things, by which 
so many ill and impious Men seem Happy and Prospeious m 
the course of their Lives, and so many Pious and Just Men 20 
seem Miserable or Afflicted, The Spamsh Translation of 
the Jews in Fe^^tara, which pretends to render the Hebreio^ 
as neax as could be, word for word, and for which all Tran- 
slators of the Bible since have had great Eegard, gives us 
the Two first Chapters and the Last from the seventh 26 
Verse m Prose, as an Historical Introduction and Conclusion 
of the Work, and all the rest m Verse, except the Transi- 
tions fiom one Part or Person of this Sacred Dialogue to 
another. 

But if we take the Books of Moses to be the most antient 30 
in the Hebrew Tongue, yet the Song of Moses may probably 
have been Written before the rest, as that of Deborah, be- 
fore the Book of Judges, bemg Praises sung to God upon the 
Victories or Successes of the Israehies, related m both And 
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I never read the last without obseivmg in it as Tiue and 
Noble Strains of Poetry and Picture as in any other Lan- 
guage whatsoevei, m spight of all Disadvantages fiom Tran- 
lations into so different Tongues and common Piose If an 
5 Opinion of some Learned Men, both Modem and Antient, 
could be allowed, that E$d>)ns was the Wiitei or Compiler 
of the fiist Historical Parts of the Old Testament, though 
fiom the same Divine Inspiration as that of Moses and the 
other prophets, then the Psalms of Damd would be the first 
10 Writings we find m IIeh‘tew ; and next to them, the Song of 
Solomon, which was written wheh he was young, and J^CGle- 
szastes when he was old So that from all sides, both Sacred 
and Propbane, It appears that Voehy was the first sort of 
Writing known and used in the several Nations of the World 
15 It may seem strange, I confess, upon the first thought, 
that a sort of Style so regular and so difficult should have 
grown in use before the other so easy and so loose But if 
we consider what the first end of Writing was, it will 
appear probable from Peason as well as Experience , Eor 
20 the true and General End was but the Help of Memory in 
preserving that of Words and of Actions, which would other- 
wise have been lost and soon vanish away with the Transi- 
tory Passage of Human Breath and Life Before the Dis- 
courses and Disputes of Philosophers began to busie or 
25 amuse the Q't secian Wits, there was nothing Written in 
Prose, but either Laws, some short Sayings of Wise men, or 
some Biddles, Parables, or Fables, wherein were couched by 
the Antients many Strains of Natural or Moral Wisdom and 
Knowledge, and besides these some short Memorials of 
30 Persons, Actions, and of Times, Now "tis obvious enough to 
conceive bow much easier all such Writings should be 
Learnt and Eemembred in Verse than in Piose, not only by 
the Pleasure of Measures and of Sounds, which gives a great 
Impression to Memory, but by the order of Feet, whicK 
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makes a great Facility of Tracing one Woid aftei another,, 
by knowing what sort of Foot or Quantity must nacessarilv 
have preceded or followed the Woids we retain and desire 
to make up 

This made Poetry so necessaiy before Letters were 6 
invented, and so convenient afterwards , and shews that 
the great Honoi and general Bequest wherein it has 
always been has not proceeded only from the Pleasure and 
Dehght, but likewise from the Usefulness and Profit of 
Poetical Writings 10 

This leads me naturally to’ the Subjects of Poetry, which 
have been generally Piaise, Instruction, Story, Love, Grief, 
and Eeproaoh. Praise was the Subject of all the Songs and 
Psalms mentioned in Holy Writ, of the Hymns of Orphetis, 
oi Homer i and many others , Of the Gaimina Seculana mlS^ 
Borne, Composed all and Designed for the Honor of their 
Gods; Oi Findar, Stes^cho'l^^s, Bind Tyitseus, m the Praises 
of Virtue or Virtuous Men The Subject of Job is Instruction 
concerning the Attributes of God and the Works of Nature. 
Those of Simomdes, FhoozlhdeB, Tlieognis, and several other sa 
of the smaller Qreeh Poets, with what passes for Pythagoras, 
are Instructions in Morality , The first Book of Hesiod and 
Vtrgzls Geoogzols, in Agriculture, and IiUGo 0 l^zus m the 
deepest natural Philosophy. Story is the proper Subject of 
Heo'ozch Poems, as Homer and Virgzl m them inimitable 25> 
Hz ads and JEziezds , And Fable, which is a sort of Story, in 
the Metamorphoszs of Otzd* The Lyrioh Poetry has , been 
ohiefly Conversant about Love, tho’ turned often upon 
Praise too , and the Vein of Pastorals and Eclogues has run 
the same course, as may be observed in Theoezytus, Virgil, 80 
and Horace, who waSf I think, the first and last of true 
Lyrzdh Poets among the Latins. Grief has been always the 
Subject Of Megy, and Eeproach that of 8aiyz\ The Lramahoh 
Poesy has been Composed of all these, but the ebief end 
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seems to have been Instruction, and under the disguise of 
Fables or the Pleasure of Story to shew the Beauties and 
the Rewards of Virtue, the Deformities and Misfortunes or 
Punishment of Vice , By Examples of both, to Encourage 
5 one, and Deter Men from the other , to Reform ill Oustoma> 
Correct ill Manners, and Moderate all violent Passions. 
These are the general Subjects of both Parts, tho’ Comedy 
give us but the Images of common Life, and Tragedy those 
of the greater and more extraordinary Passions apd Actions 
10 among Men To go further upon this Subject wbuld be to 
tread so beaten Paths, that to Travel in them only raises 
Dust, and is neither of Pleasure nor of Use 
For the Changes that have happened in Poetry, I shall 
observe one Ancient, and the others that are Modem will be 
IS too Remarkable, m the Declines or Decays of tins great 
Empire of Wit The first Change of Poetry was made by 
Translatmg it into Prose, or Oloathmg it in those loose 
Robes or common Veils that disguised or covered the true 
Beauty of its Features and Exactness of its Shape. This 
feO was done first by Mso^ in Greelc^ but the Vein was much 
more antient m the Eastern Regions, and much in Vogue, 
as we may observe m the many Parables used m the old 
Testament as well as in the New And there is a Book 
of Fables, of the Sort of Translated out of 

25 and pretended to have been so into that Language out of 
the antient Indian , But though it seems Genuine of thO' 
Mastern Countries, yet I do not take it to be so old nor to 
have so much Spirit as the G^eeL The next Succession of 
Poetry in Prose seems to have been inth&MileUnn Tales» 
30 wbiob were a sort of little ' Pastoral Romances , and though 
much in reQuest in old Greece and^ J!?om 0 , yet we have no 
Examples >that I know of them, unless it be the Itongi 
Fasioralia, whieh givm a Tast of the great Delicacy and 
Measure that Was found so generally in thofee sort nf Tales 
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The last Kind of Poetry m Prose is that which m latter 
Ages has over run the World under the Name of Eomances, 
which tho* it seems Modern and a Production of the Goth%ch 
Genius, yet the Writing is antient The Eemainders of 
seem to be of this Kind, and that which 6 
Lucian calls his True History But the most antient that 
jpasses by the Name is Hehodoms^ Famous for the Author's 
chusing to lose his Bishoprick rather than disown that Child of 
his Wit The true Spirit or Vein of antient Poetry in this Kind 
seems to shine 'most m Sir Philip Sidney^ whom I esteem both 10 
the greatest Poet and the Nofilest Genius of any that have left 
Writings behind them and published in ours oi any other 
modern Language, — a Person born capable not only of form- 
ing the greatest Ideast but of leaving the noblest Examplesi 
if the length of his Life had been equal to the excellence of 15 
his Wit and his Virtues 

With him I leave the Discourse of antient Poetry, and to 
discover the Decays of this Empire must turn to that of the 
modern, which was introduced after the Decays or rather 
Extinction of the old, as if, true Poetry being dead, an Appa- 20 
rition of it walked about This mighty Change arrived by 
no smaller Occasions nor more ignoble’' Eevolutions than 
those which destroyed the antient Empire and Government 
of Borne, and Erected so many New ones upon their Enins* 
by the Invasions and Conquests or the general Inundations 25 
of the Goths, Vandals, and other Ba^baror^ or Northern 
Nations, upon those Parts of Europe that had been subject 
to the MoDians* After the Conquests made by Qseear upon 
Gaul and the nearer Paitsof which were contmued 

and enlarged in the times of Augustus and Tiberius by their 30 
Lieutenants or Generals, great Numbeis of Germans and 
resoited to the Boman Armies, and to the City it self, 
«<nd habituated themselves there, as many Spaniards^ 
Myfians, Grecians had done before upon the Conquest of 
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those Countries. This mixture soon Coirupted the Purity" 
of the LaUn Tongue, so that in Lucan ^ but moie in 
we find a great and harsh Allay entered into the Style of 
the Augustan Age. After Trajan and had subdued 

&m'^ny Qeo man md Soy thta7i Nations on both sides of the 
Dmiuhe, the Commerce of those barbarous People giew very 
frequent with the Boma^is , and 1 am apt to think that the 
little Verses ascribed to were in Imitation of the 

Munich Poetry. The Soytlncas PoU Frmnas of Fl07us shews 
10 their Eaoe or Olymate, and thef» first Ehyme that evei I 
read in Latin, with little Allusions of Letters or Syllables, is 
in that of Adrian at his Death 

0 Ammula vagula, hlandula, 

Quse nunc ahihis in loca ^ 

15 TalhduJa, lurida, timidula, 

XdeCi ut soles, dahis joca 

’Tis probable, the old Spirit of Poetiy being lost or 
flighted away by those long and bloody Wars with such 
baibarous Enemies, this New Ghost began to appear m its 
20 room even about that Age, or else that Adrian, who affected 
that piece of Learning as well as otheis, and was not able 
to reach the old Vein, turned to a new one, which his 
Expeditions into those Countries made more allowable in an 
Emperor, and his Example recommended to others. In the 
25 time of Boeiius, who lived under Theodonch in Borne, we 
find the Latin Poetry smell rank of this GoiJnoh Imitation, 
and the old vein quite seared up 
After that Age Learning grew every day more and more 
obscured by that Cloud of Ignorance which, coming from 
30 the Isfoith and moreasmg with the Numbers and Successes of 
those barbarous People, at length over-shadowed all Burope 
for so long together. The Boman Tongue began it self to fail 
or be disused, and by its Coiruption made way for the 
Generation of three New Languages, m Spam, Italy, an* 
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France Th6 Courts of the Prmces a^nd Nobles, who ware of 
the Conquering Nations, for seveial Ages used their Gotliiclt 
aiFranCr or Saxon Tongues, which weie mingled with those 
of Germany i where some of the Goths had sojourned long, 
before they proceeded to thou Conquests of the more 5 
Southern or Westein Parts. Whereever the Boman Colonies 
had long remained and their Language had been generally 
spoken, the common People used that still, but vitiated with 
the base allay of their Provincial Speech This m Gharlema^n's 
time was called in France, BusUca Bomana, and in Spain, iO 
during the Gothich Eeigns there, Bomance , but in England, 
from whence all the Boman Souldiers, and great Numbers of 
the Bntains most accustomed to their Commerce and Langu- 
age, had been drained for the Defence of Gaul agamst the 
barbarous Nations that invaded it about the time of Valen- IS 
iiman, that Tongue (being wholly extinguish't, as well as 
their own) made way for the intire use of the Saxon Lan- 
guage With these Changes the antient Poetry was wholly 
lost in all these Countries, and a new sort grew up by 
degrees, which was called by a new Name of Ehimes, with 20 
an easy Change of the Ogthich Word Buues, and not from 
the Ch^eeh Bythmes, as is vulgarly supposed. 

BMnes was properly the Name of the Antient Qothidk 
Letters or Characters, which were Invented first or intro- 
duced by Ochn, in the Colony or Kingdom of the Qetes or Goths, % 
which he Planted in the North-West Parts and round the 
Balt%cl Sea, as has been before related. But beoatise all the 
Writings they had among them for many Ages were in Verse, 
it came to be the common Name of all sorts of Poetry among 
the Goths, and the Writers or Composers of them were call- 80 
ed Buners, or Bymers They had likewise another Name for 
them, or for some sorts of them, which was Fuses, or Wues ; 
and because the Sages of that Nation ercpressed the best of 
their Thoughts, and what Learning and Prudence they had^ 
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ia these kind of Writings, they that succeeded best and 
with moat Applause were termed Wise-men, the good 
Sense or Learning ox useful Knowledge contained in them 
was called Wisdom, and the pleasant or facetious Vein 
s among them was called Wit, which was applied to all Spirit 
or Eace of Poetry, where it was found m any Men, and was 
generally pleasing to those that heard or xead them 

Of these Eunes there were in use among the Goths abov§ 
a hundred several sorts, some Composed in longer, some in 
10 shorter Lines, some equal and others unequal, with many 
different Cadencies, Quantities, or Peet, which in the pxo- 
nouncmg make many different sorts of Original or Natural 
Tunes Some were Framed with Allusions of Words or 
Consonance of Syllables or of Letters, either m the same 
16 Lina, or m the Dystiok, or by alternate Succession and 
Eesemblance, which made a sort of Gmgle that pleased the 
ruder Ears of that People. And because their Language 
was composed most of Monosyllables and of so great Numbers, 
many must end m the same Sound , another Sort of Eums 
SO were made with the Care and Study of ending two Lines, or 
each other of four Lines, with Words of the same sound, 
which being the easiest, requumg less Art and needing lass 
Spirit, because a certain Chime m the Sounds supphed 
that want and pleased common Ears, this in time grew the 
S5 most general among all the Gothzcl Colonies m and 

made Rhymes or Eunes pass for the modern Poetry m these 
Parts of the World 

This was not used only in their modern Languages^ 
but, during those ignorant Ages, even in that barbaroujsi 
ioEahn which remained, and was preserved among the 
Monies and Fnests, to distinguish them by ^some shew of 
Learning from the Laity, who might well admire it, in 
-what Degree soever, and Beverenca the Professors, when 
they themselves could neither write nor read, even i in 
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then own Language , I mean not only the vulgar Lay- 
3iien, but even the Generality of Nobles, Barons, and Princes 
among them , and this lasted till the antient Learning and 
Languages began to be restoied m JSmojpe abottt Two 
Hundred Years ago. 5 

The common vein of the Gotlbiol Bunas was what is 
Termed Dithyrambs 0 % and was of a raving or rambling sort 
of Wit or Invention, loose, and flowing, with little Art 01 
Confinement to any certain Measures or Eules , yet some 
of it wanted not the true Spirit of Poetry m some Degree, 10 
or that natural Inspiration which has been said to arise 
fiom some Spaik of Poetical Pire wherewith paiticulai Men 
are-' born And such as it was, it served the turn, not only 
to please, but even to charm the Ignorant and Barbarous 
Vulgar, where it was m use This made the Bunas s among U 
the Qoihs as much m request and admiied as any of the 
antient and most celebrated Poets weie among the Learned 
Nations , for among the' blind, he that has one Eye is a 
Prince. They were as well as the others thought inspiied, 
and the Charms of their Bumch Conceptions were geneially 20> 
esteemed "Divine, or 'Magical at least 
The subjects of them were various, but componly the 
same with those already observed m the true antient Poetry. 
Yet this Vein was chiefly imployed upon the Becords of 
Bold* and Martial Actions, and the Praises of Valiant Men 
that had Eought Successfully 01 Dyed Biavely , and these 
Songs or Ballads were usually sung at Peasts, or in Oiicles 
of Young or Idle Persons, and served to inflame the Humour 
of War, of Slaughter, and of‘ Spoils among them More 
refined Honour or Love had little part m the Writings, 30 
because it had little in the Lives 01 Actions of those fierce 
People and bloody Times. Hbnour among them consisted 
in Victory, and Love in Bapes and m Lust 

But as the trqe Flame of Poetry was rare among them* 
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•and the rest was but Wild Fire that Sparkled or rather 
Crackled a while, and soon went out with little Pleasure or 
Gazing of the Beholders, Those Bunen who could not raise 
Admiration by the Spirit of their Poetry endeavoured to do 
% it by another, which was that of Enchantments : This 
came in to supply the Defect of that sublime and Marvellous, 
which has been iound both m Poetry and Prose among the 
Learned Antients The OotMol BunefSt to Gam and Estab- 
lish the Credit and Admiration of their Bbymes, turned the 
HO use of them very much to Incantations and Charms, 
pretending by them to raise Storms, to Calm the ^Seas, to 
cause Terroi in their, Enemies, to Transport themselves ,in 
the Air, to Sonjure Spirits, to Cure Diseases, and Stanch 
Bleeding Wounds, to make Women kind or easy, and Men 
16 hard or invulnerable, as one of their most antient Buiiet$ 
affirms of himself and his own Atchievments, by Eoice of 
these Magical Arms* The Men or Women who were tboti^ 
to perform such Wonders or Enchantments were,, from 
yu8e$^ or Wisest the Name of those. Verses wherein their 
50 Charms were coneeivecU called Wtmrds or Wiiohes. 

Out of this Quarry seem to have been raised all those 
Trophees of Enchantment that appear in the wh^le Eabrick 
of the old Spanish Eomances, which were the Productioiis 
of the OotUch Wit amqng them during their Eeign , and 
after the CqnQ.ue8ts of Spain by ^be Saraeenst they were 
applied to the long Wars between them and the Obmtians, 
From the same perhaps may be derived all the visionary 
Tribe of , Fanes, Bhest and Qohlimt of Sprites and of Buh 
leggarsi that serve not only to bright Ohildien into 
•80 whatever their Nurses please, but sometimes, by lasting 
Impressions, to disquiet the sleeps and the very lives 
of Men and Women, fill they grow to Years of Discretion , 
apd that, God knows, is a Period^ of time , which some 
Peoite Arrive to but very late, and perhaps others neve^<. 

5 
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At least, this belief pi availed so far among the Goths and 
their Eaces, that all sorts of Charms were not only Attrrbu* 
ted to then or but to their veiy Oharacteis , 

so that, about the Eleventh Oentuiy, they were forbidden 
and abolished in Sweden^ as they had been before in Spazn^ 5 
by Civil and Ecclesiastical Commands or Constitutions, and 
what has been since recovered of that Learning oi Language 
has been fetoht as far as Ysland it self. 

How much of this Kind and of this Credulity remained 
even to our own Age may be observed by any Man that 10 
Eeflects, so far as Thirty or Eoity Years, how often 
Avouched, and how generally Credited, were the Stones of 
FairteSt Sprites, Wiiohc'iaftSi and Encliantmenf^ In some 
Parts of F^crnce, and not longei ago, the common People 
believed oeitainly there were Louffaooos, or Men turned 16 
into Wolves , and I remember sevel:al Insh oi the same 
mind. The Eemainders are woven into oui very Language 
Marat in old Eumolt vvas a Gohhn that seized upon Men 
asleep in their Beds, and took from them all Speech and 
Motion , Old Bidka was a Sprite that came to strangle 20 
People who fell into the Water , Be was a fierce QotMch 
Captain, Son of whose Name was used by his Soul- 

diers when they would Fright or Surpiise their Enemies, 
and the Proverb of Ehymihg Biris to Death came, I suppose, 
from the same Boot 

There weie, not longer since than the time I have men- 
tioned, some Eemainders of the Bumch Poetry amcmg the 
Ins7z The Gieat Men of their Septs, among the many 
Offices of their Family, which continued always in the same 
Eaces, had not ohiy a Phyzgotan^ a Sfunts-mant a Smztih andSQi 
such' Eke, hut a Poet and a TaJe-telleu , The first Eecorded 
and Sung the Actions of thek Ancestors, and Entertained 
the Company at Feasts : The latter Amuzed them with 
Tales when they were Melancholy and could not sleep* 
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And a very Gallanfe Gentleman of the l<!orth of ft eland has 
told ine of his own Experience, That, m hxs WoIf*Huntmgs 
there, when he used to be abroad m the Mountains three 
or four Days together, and lay very ill a Nights, so as he 
S could not well sleep, they would bring him t>n6 of these 
Tale-teller that, when he lay down, would begin a Story of 
a King, or a Gyant, a Dwaif and a Damosel, and such 
i ambling stu^f, and continue it all Night long m such an 
even Tone that you heard it going on whenever you awaked, 
10 and he believed nothing any Ph^sitians give could have so 
good and so innocent effect, to make Men Sleep in any 
Pams or Pistempers of Body or Mind. I remember, in my 
youth, soiUQ Peisons of our Country to have said Grace in 
Ehymes, and others their constant Piayeis , and *tis vulgar 
15 enough that some Deeds or Conveyances of Land have been 
so since the Conquest. 

In such pool wretched Weeds, as these was Poetiy 
cloathed,, during those shades of Ignorance that overspread 
all JEJur ojpc for so many Ages after the Sun-set oS the Homan 
20 Learning and Empire together, which were Succeeded by 
so many New Dominions or Plantations of the Gothtel 
Swarms, and by a New Pace of Customs, Habit, Language^ 
and almost of Nature But upon the dawn of a New Day, 
and the Besurreotion of othei Sciences, with the Two Lear- 
25ned Languages, among us, This of Poetiy began to appear 
very early, tho* very unlike it self, and in shapes as, well as 
Qloaths, in Humor and in Spirit, very different from tbef 
Antient It was now all in Ehyme, aftei the Gothtol fashion, 
for indeed none of the several Dialects of that Language or 
30 Allay would bear the Composure of such Feet and Measures 
aa were in use among the GieeLs and Lahns, and some tbafe 
attempted it soon left it off, despairing of Success. Yet, m this 
new DresSi Poetiy was not without some -Charms, especially 
those of Grace and Sweetness, and the Oar begun to, sfaiu^ 
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m the Hands and Works of the first Refiners Petraohr 
JBiOmardi Spencer met with much Applause upon the Subjects 
of Love, Praise, Grief, Reproach Ariosto and Tasso entred 
boldly upon the Scene of JSTe? ozcA, Poems, but, having not 
Wings for so^'high Plights, began to Learn of the old Ones, 5 
fell upon their Imitations, and chiefly of Virgil^ as fai as 
the Porce of their Genius or Disadvantage of New Lan- 
guages and Customs would allow The Religion of the 
Gentiles had been woven into the Contexture of all the 
antient Poetry with a very^ agreable mixture, which made 10 
the Moderns afiect to give that of Christianity a place also 
in then. Poems But the true Religion was not found to 
become Fiction so well as a false had done, and all their 
Attempts of this kind seemed rather to debase Religion 
than to ^ heighten Poetry Spencer endeavoured to Supply 15 
this with Moiality, and to make Insferuotion instead of Story 
Subject of an Spick Poem His Execution was Excellent, 
and his Plights of Panoy very Noble and High, but his 
Design was Poor, and his Moral lay so bare that it lost the 
Effect : *tis txue> the Pill was Gilded, but so thin that the SO 
Colour and the Taste were too easily discovered, 
t After these! three, I know none of the Modems that have 
made any Atchievments in HBroich Poetry .worth Record- 
mg. The Wits of the Age soon left off such bold Adven- 
tures, and turned to other Veins, as if, not worthy to sit 25 
down at the Peast, they contented themselves with the 
Scraps, - with Songs and Sonnets, with Odjs and Elegies, 
With Satyrs and Panegyricks, and what we’nsall Copies of 
Verses' Upon any Subjects or Occasions, wanting either 
Grenius or Application for Nobler or moie Laborious Produc- 80 
Sons, as Puinters that cannot Succeed in great Pieces turn 
to Miniature. 

^But the modem Poets, to value this small Coyn, and luaka 
it pasSf tbo’ of so much a baser Metal than the old^ gave it 
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a New Mixture from Two Veins whieh were little fenowu or 
little esteemed among the Ancients. Theie were m<Jee4 
ceitam Fairy esin the old Kegions of Poetry, called F^ignmst 
which seldom reached above the Stature of Two or Pour or 
5 Six Lines, and which, Being so short, were all turned upqn 
Conceit, or some shaip Hits of Pancy or Wit. The only 
Ancient of this kind among the Lahm were the Friapeictt 
which were little Yoltmtaries or Bxtemporanes Written 
upon the ridiculous W'oodden Statues of Pnapus among the 
10 Gardens of Borne In the decays of the Eoman Learning 
and Wit as well as Language, Martial^ Ausoniust and othexs 
fell into this Vein, and applied it indifferently to ail Subjectav 
which was before Eestramed to one, and Drest it something 
more cleanly than it was Born. This Vein of Conceit seemed 
15 proper for such Scraps or Splinters into which Poetiy was 
broken, and was so eagerly followed, as almost to over-rup 
all that was Composed in onr several modern Languages. 
The Italian^ the Frmoht the S^amek^ as well as Engli$ht 
were for a great while full of nothing else but Conceit* It 
20 was an Ingredient that gave Taste to Compositions which 
had little of themselves, 't was a Sauce that gave Point to 
Meat that was Plat, and some Life to Colours that were 
Pading ; and, m short, those who could not furnish Spirit 
supplied it with this Salty whieh may preserve Thmgs or 
25Bodys that are Dead, but is, for ought I know, of little use 
to the Living, or necessary to Meats that have much or 
pleasing Tasts of their own. However it were, this Vein 
first Over-flowed our modern Poetry, and with so little 
Distinction or Judgment that we would have Conceit as, well 
SO as Ehyme in every Two Lines, and run through all our 
long Scribbles as well as the short, and the whole Body 
the Toem, whatever ib is This was just as if a Bufidihg 
should be nothmg but Oraameht, or Gloaths nothing but Trim^ 
ming; as if a Pace should be* covered over with. hla<^ 
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Patches, or a Gown with Spangles , which is all I shall say 
of it 

Anothei Vein which has entied and helpt to Corrupt our 
modem Poesy is that of Eidicule, as if nothing pleased but 
what madeTine Laugh, which yet come fiom Two very 6 
different Affections of the Mind , foi as Men have no Disposi- 
tion to Laugh at things they are most pleased with, so they 
are very little pleased with many things they Laugh t at. 

But this mistake is veiy geneial, and such modern Poets 
as found no better way of pleasing thought they could notio 
fail of it by Bidiculing This was Encouraged by finding 
Conversation lun so much into the same Vein, and the Wits 
in Vogue to take up with that Part of it which was formerly 
left to those that ware called Pools, and were used in gieat 
Pamilies only to make the Company Laugh What Opinion 15 
the Btomam had of this Character appears in those Lines 
of Horace 

Ahsentem qm 9 odit umicumt 

Qm non defendzt aho oulpantet solutos 
Qm oapiat r%mB hofmnum famamque dzcaozs, 30 

Ftngere qm non visa poieett €ommzssn tace^ e 
Qm neqmU Hzc hzger est^ Eunc in, Eomane, caz:eio , 

And *tis pity the Ohaiaoter of a Wit in one Age should 
be so like that of a Black in another. 

Jdahla%& seems to have been Father of the Eidicule? a Man 2^ 
of Excellent and Universal Learning as wall as Wit, and 
tbo' he had too much Game given him for Satifr ififthat Age, 
by the Customs of Courts and of Convents, of Processes and 
of Wars, of Schools and of Camps, of Eomances and Legends, 
Yc* he must be Oonfest to' have kept up his Vein of Eidicule 30 
by saying many things so Malicious, so Smutty, add so Pro* 
phane, that either a Prudent, a Modest, or a Pious Man 
could not have afforded, tho* he had never so much of that 
Cioyn about him , and it were to be wished that the Wits 
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who bava followed his Vein had not put too much Value 
upon a Diess that better Undei standings would not wear» 
at least m publick, and upon a compass they gave themselves 
which other Men would not take The Matcliless Wiiter of 
BDon Qmxot is much moie to be admired for havipg made up 
so excellent a Composition of Satyr oi Eidicule without those 
Ingredients, and seems to be the best and highest Stiain 
that ever was oi will be reached by that Veiu. 

It began first in Veise with an ItaUan Poem, called La 
SecoMa Eapita^ was pursued by Scafron in French with his 
Virgil^ Travesty, and in FfigUsh hf Sir John Umce, HudihraCt 
and and with greater height of Bwlesque in the 

English^ than, I think, m any other Language. But let the 
Execution be what it will, the Design, the Custom, and 
15 Example are very pernicious to Poetiy, and indeed to all 
Virtue and Good Qualities among Men, which must be dis- 
heartened by finding how unjustly and undistingmsh’t they 
fall under the lash of Eaillery, and this Vein of Eidiculiug 
the Good as well as the 111, the Guilty and the Innocent 
^CF together. 'Tis a veiy poor tho’ common Pretence to merit, 
to make it appear by the Faults of other Men. A mean 
Wit or Beauty may pass in a Boom, wheie the rest of 
the Company are allowed to have none , *tis something to 
sparkle among Diamonds, but to shine among FeVblee 
25 neither Credit nor Value worth the pietending. 

Besides these two Veins brought in to supply the Defects 
of the modern Poetry, much Application has been made to 
the Smoothness of Language or Style, which has at the best 
but the Beauty of Colouring in a Picture, can never make 
SO a good one without Spirit and Strength. The Academy set 
up by Cardinal EichUeu to amuse the Wits of that Age ahd 
Country, and divert them from raking into his Politicks an^ 
Mmistery,' brought this in Vogue ; and the F’K^enoh Wits 
have for this last Age been in a manner wholly turned to the 
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Eefinemeixt of their Language, and indeed with suoh Success, 
that it can haidly be excelled, and luns equally through 
their Verse and their Prose* The same Vein has been like* 
wise much Cultivated in our modern JSnghsh Poetry , and 
‘ by such poqr Eecruits have the broken Forces of this Empire 5 
been of late made up , with what Success, I leave to 
be judged. by such as consider it m the former Heights and 
' the present Declines both of Power and of Honour , but this 
will not discourage, however it may affect, the true Lovers 
of this Mistriss, who must ever think her a Beauty m Bags 10 
as well as in Eobes 

Among these many Decays, there is yet one sort of Poetry 
that seems to have succeeded much better with our Moderns 
than 8|.ny of the rest, Which is D'iamaheht or that of the 
Stage* In this th'e Italian, the Spanish, and the French XS 
have all had their different Merit, and received their just 
Applauses. Yet I am deceived if our English has not in some 
^nd excelled both the Modern and the Antient, which has 
been by Force of a Vein Natural perhaps to our Country, 
and which with us is called Humour, a Word peculiar to 3Q 
onr Language too, and hard to be expressed in any other , 
nor^isAt, that I know of, found in any For^jgn Writers, un^ 

' less it be MoUere, and yet his it self has too nauoh of the 
Faicetppass for the same with, ours* Shahe^ear was the 
first that opened this Vein upon our Stage, which has run 25. 
SO freely and so pleasantly ever since, that I have often 
Vondered to find it appear so little upon any others* being a 
Subject so proper for them, since Humour i8,bnt a Picture of 
particular Life, as Comedy is of geneial , and tho’ it repre- 
sents Dispositions and Customs less common, yet they are ^ 
not less natural, than those ,that are more frequent among 
Men , for Humour" it self be foiced, it bses aU the Grace; 
which has been indeei the Pault ofesome of our Poets most 
Oelebrate^ in this hind*. 
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It may seem a Defect in the antfent Stage that the 
Oharacteis iutiodticed were so few, and those so common, as 
a Covetous Old Mati, an Amorous Young, a Witty Wench, a 
Crafty Slave, a Bragging Soldier. The Spectators met 
5 nothing upon the Stage, but what they met the Streets 
and at every Turn. All the Variety is drawn only from 
different and uncommon Events, whereas if the Characters 
are so too, the Diversity and the Pleasure must needs be 
the more. But as of most general Customs in a Country 
3:0 there is usually some Ground from the Nature of the People 
01 the Olymat, so there may be amongst us for this Vein of 
our Stage, and a gieatar variety of Humor in the Picture, 
because there is a greater variety in the Life. This may 
proceed from the Native Plenty of our^ Soyl, the unequal- 
15 ness of our Olymat, as well as the Ease of our Government, 
and the Liberty of Professing Opinions and Pactions, which 
perhaps our Neighbours may have about them, but are 
forced to disguise, and thereby they may come in time to be 
eistxaguish^t Plenty begets Wantpnnesss and Pride : Wsirl'- 
20 tonness is apt to invent, and Pride scorns to imitate. liberty 
begets Stomach oi Heart, and Stomach will not be Con- 
skamhd'. Thus we come to have more Originals, and more 
that appear what they are ; we have more Humour, beoattsa 
every Man follows his own, and takes a Pleasure, perhaps k 
25 Pride, to shew it, 

On the contraiy, where the People' are generally poor, 
and forced to hard Labour, their Actions and Lives are all 
of a Piece; where they serve hard Masters, they must 
follow his Examples as well as Commands, and are forcedi 
00 dpon IMtation in small Matters as well as Obedience ih 
great: So thslt some Nations look as if they were oast all 
bygone Mould* or Out out all by <nie Pattern, — ^at least the^ 
ccsnmoQ People in one, and the Gentlemen m another? 
They seem all of a sort in their Habits, their Customs, an^* 
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even their Talk and Conversation, as well as in the Applica- 
fcion and Pursuit of their Actions and their Lives. 

Besides all thiSj there is another sort of Variety amongst 
Us, which arises from om Glymat, and the Dispositions it ^ 
Naturally produces We are not only more unhke ones, 
another than any Nation I knoWi but we are more unlike 
our selves too at several times, and owe to our very Air 
some ill Qualities as well as many good We may allow 
some Distempers Incident to our Olymat, since so much 
Health, Vigor, and Length of Life have been generally 10 
Ascribed to it , for among the Oieek^-adi Roman Authors 
themselves, we shall find the Boiiains observed to Live the 
longest, and the JSJgypHans the shortest, of any Nations 
that were known in .those Ages Besides, I think none will 
Dispute the Native Courage of our Meu and Beauty of ouf 16 
Women, which may be elsewhere as great m Particulars, 
but no where so m General , they may be (what is said ot 
Diseases) as Acute in other Places, but with us they are 
Epidemical Eor my own Part, who have Conversed much 
With Men of other Nations, and such as have been both in 20 
great Imployments and Esteem, I can say very impartially 
that I have not observed among any so much true Genius 
as among the Enghsh : No where more Sharpness of Wit, 
more Pleasantness of Humour, more Eange of Fancy, more 
Penetration of Thought or Depth of Befleotion among the 26 
better Sort : No where more Goodness of Nature and of 
Meanmg, nor more Plainness of Sense and Life than 
among the common Sort of Country People, no more blunt 
Courage- and Honesty thafi among our Sea-men, 

But, with all this, our Country must be oonfest to be ao 
What a great Foreign Physitian called it, The JEtegion af 
Spleen, which may arise a good deal irom the great UU’- 
certainty and many suddain Changes of our Wea^tber in all 
Seasons of the Year. And how much these Affect the Heads 
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nad Heaits, especially of the finest Tempeis* ia hard to be 
Believed by Men whose Thoughts are nob turned to such 
Speoulationsi This makes * us unequal in oui Humourst 
inconstant m our Passions* unceitam in our Ends, and even 
5 in our Desires. Besides, our different OpmiooS^n EeligioUi 
and the Factions they have Eaised or Animated for Fifty 
Years past, have had art ill Effect upon om Manners ’ and 
Customs, inducing more Avauce, Ambition, Disguise, with 
the usual Consequences of them, than were before in our 
10 Constitution From all this it igay happen that there is no 
where more true Zeal in the many different Forms of 
Devotion, and yet no where more Knavery under the Shews 
and Pietences. There aie no where so many Disputers 
upon Eeligion, so many Eeasonexs upon Government, so many 
ISEefiners in Politicks, so many Curious Inqmsitives, so many 
Pretenders to Business and State-Imployments, gi eater 
Poreis upon Books, nor Plodders after Wealth. And yet 
no where more Abandoned Libertxnesj more refined Luxurists, 
Extravagant Debauches, Conceited Gallants, more Dabblers 
SO m Poetry as well as Politicks, in Philosophy, and in Ohy- 
mistry- I have had several Servants far gone in Divinity, 
others in Poetry, have known, in the Families of soma' 
Friends, a Keeper deep in the Principles, and a 

Laundress firm in those of Bpiomus. What effect soever 
such a Oompositioh or Medly of Humours among us may 
have upon our Lives or our Government, it must needs 
have a good one upon our Stage, and has given admirable 
Play to our Comical Wits . So that in my Opinion there is* 
no Vein of that sort, either Antieiit or Modern, which Excels 
^0 dr Equals the Hutoour of our Plays. And for the rest, I c&U- 
not but observe, (to) the Honour of our Country, that the 
gobd Qualities amongst us ^eem to be Natural, and the ill 
ones mote Accidental, and such as would be easily Changed 
by the Examples df Princes,^ and by the Precept of 
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such, I 'mean, as should be Designed to Form Manners, to 
Eestraib Excesses, to Encourage Industry, to Prevent Metis 
Expences beyond their Fortunes, to Countenance Virtue, 
and Eaise that True Esteem due to Plain Sense and Common 
Honesty. 5 ^ 

But to Spin off this Thread which is already Grown too 
long : What Honour and Bequest the antient Poetry has 
Laved in may not only be Observed from the Universal 
Reception and Use in all Nations from Ohtna jio FerUt from 
Scythia to Arahiat but froof^ the Esteem of the Best and the ID^ 
Greatest Men as well as the Vulgar Among the Behrewsi 
Band and Solomon^ the Wisest Kings, Joh and Jeremiah, 
the Holiest Men, were the best Poets of their Nation and 
Language. Among the Greeks, the Two most renowned 
Sages and Law-givers were Lycmgus and Solon, whereof U 
the Last is known to have excelled m Poetry, and the first 
was so great a Lover of it. That to his Care and Industry 
wo are said by some Authors to owe the Collection 
and Preservation of the loose and scattered Pieces of 
Homer in the Order wherein they have since appeared. 20' 
Alexander is reported neither to have Travelled nor Slept 
without those admirable Poems always in his Company 
Fhalaiis that was Inexorable to all other Enemies, Relented 
at the Chaims of Sieszchorus his Muse. Among the 
Bomam, the Last and Great Scipzo passed the soft Hours of 23* 
ins Life in the Conversation of Terence, and^as thought to 
have a Part in the composition of his Oomeaies, Oeesar 
was an Excellent Poet as well as Orator, and Composed a 
Poem in his Voyage from Borne to Spuin, Eehe^g the 
Tedious Diflfioulties of his March with the Entertainments ^ 
of his Muse Augustus was not only a Patron, but" a 
IWend and Oompamon of Virgil and Horace^, and was him- 
nelf both an Admirer of Poetry and a pretender too, as far 
ae his Genius would reach .or his busy Scene allow, /Tie. 
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true, sjincie his Age^ we hav^ few such Examples of great 
Princses favouring oi affecting Poetry, and as few perhaps 
of gieat poets deserving it, Whether it be that the fierce^ 
ness of the OoiMch Humors, or Noise of their perpetual 
^ Wars, frighted it away, or that the unequal qjkture of the 
Modern Languages would not bear rt, Certain it is, That the 
great Heighths and Exealleuoy both of Poetry and Musiok 
fell with the Boman Learning and Empire, and have never 
since recovered the Admiration and Applauses that before 
10 attended them Yet such as they are amongst us, they 
must be confest te be the Softest and Sweetest, the most 
General and most Innocent Amusements of common Time 
and Life They still find Eoom xn the Courts of Prince§ 
and the Cottages of Shepherds They serve to Eevive and 
10 Animate the dead Calm of pool or idle Lives, and to Allay 
or Divert the violent Passions and Perturbations of the 
greatest and the busiest Men, And both these Effects are 
of equal use to Humane Life ; for the Mind of Man is like 
the Sea, which is neither agreable to the Beholder nor 
20 the Voyager in a Calm or in a Storm, bull’ is so to both 
when a little Agitated by gentle Gales , and so the Mind, 
when moved by soft and easy Passions or Affections* I 
know very well that many, who pretend to be Wise by the 
Eorms of being Grave, are apt to despise both Poetry and 
25 Musiok as Toys and trifles too light for the Use or Enter- 
tainment of serious Men, But whoever find themselves 
wholly insensible to these Charms would, I think, do well 
to keep their own Counsel, for fear of Eeproaching their 
own Jempar, and bringing the Goodness of their Natures, 
if not of their Understandings,, into Question, It maybe 
thought at least an ill Sign, if not an ill Gonetitutionf 
since some of the Eathers went so far as to esteem the 
Love of Musiok a Sign of Predestination, as a thing Divinof 
and Eeserved for the Eelioxties of Heaven it self* While this 
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World lasts, I doirbt not brtt tha Pleasuio and Bequest 
of these Two Entertaiamenfcs will do so too , and Ixappy 
those that ^content themselves -with these oi any othei so 
Easy and so Innocent, and do not trouble the World or 
othei Men,^fc4;>eeause they cannot be quiet themselves, 5* 
though no body hurts them * 

When all is done, Human Life is, at the greatest and 
the best, but like a fioward Child, that must be Play’d with 
and Humor’d a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, 
and then the Caie is over 


10 



NOTES 

On Ancient and Modern LeaiMfihg 

Pagre 1. 

1. 1* Oomerses amo7ig^'^Deviv0tiioti sense, motes a^nong^ 
%s familiar with* 

1. 10, Wit * — In the old general sense of aUUiy* 

1 20, One in Mnglish u^on iJm antedilmim world — Tfie 
Sacred Theory of the Barth (1684-89), by Tbom^ Bni^net 
(1635-1715), was an English translation of hi$ TMuHeThmid 
Sacra, m which he propounded a curious theory' of the'strue- 
ture of the earth. Burnet was at one time senior proctot of 
Oambndge University. 

1. 21 Another %n French u^on the Fluraliiy of Worlds — 
Entretiens sur la Plnrahte des Mondes (1686), J^scource on the 
Plumlity of Worlds, by Bontenolle (168^-1767)^ a ' Erehoh'’ 
advocate, philosopher an4f poet. It was" translated Into Bn^ 
lish in 1688, and taaintamed that planetfe and stars" #ere 
populous worlds. Eontenelle has bean called one of the last 
of the Pr4oieux,” a mOre than euphuistic coterie who carried to 
absurd lengths affectation of learning, speech and behaviouTA 
The ladies of the group are satirised in Moh^re^s Les PrSoien^ 
Bidioules* Eontenelle, however, had a tremendous 
tion, and Yoltaire considered him the most versatile genius of 
his time. 

Page ^2. 

I 0, ui smalt piece concerning jpo 0 %.— -‘IbuteUelle's Poisies 
PasioreUes, Pastoral Poemst (1688) contained, besides the i>oefus, ^ 
an essay in which he exalted modern above ancient poetry, 

h 14, 8i«JJo^S9icv.^Self-suffioienoy, conceit. 

L 27, Ai a rate* at one rate : niuch at a raik means closely 
corresponding^* 

Page 3. 

L 2, The T^rcry of grOat hbrars^^end 

inusetmi at .Alexandria fouhded by Ptolemy I (Ptolemy 
6 
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who luled m Egypt at the end of the fourth century B 0 , but 
more famous under his suceessoi, Ptolemy II (Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus)i who was a great patron of literature 

1, 4 Originals — Original writers 

1 12 — A curious punning use of the word, 

with suggestiothsf volume^hook as well as ahundanse 

L 16 Original — Origin 

1 22 The fragments of Manethou — He was an Egyptian 
priest and historian, who lived during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and whose great work was a history of Egypt 
written in Greek The fragments of this which have survived 
have served as foundation for our scheme of the Egyptian 
dynasties 

1 23 Justin — Justinian probably lived m the reign of the 
Roman emperor Antoninus Pms, which began A D 138. 
Sistory, m 44 books, is an epitome of that (now lost) of 
Trogus Pompeius, a historian who lived in Rome during the 
rule of Augustus Though somewhat careless, it gives much 
interesting information abput the Scythians and otner races. 

1 24 — See note on p. 34, 1 26. 

Diodorus Sioulus — A great historian who lived in the 
time of Cassar and Augustus He aimed at producing a history 
of mankind from the beginning to his own day, and wrote 40 
books, of which 15 survive. Like Justinian's, his work is un- 
reliable but valuable in giving material not to be found else- 
where. 

1. 26. The jperiods of time**,. Holy Soriptures — ^Bible 
chronology, in Temple's day, assigned the creation of the 
world to the year 4,004 B 0 

1. 30 Solomon tells us, — ^Ecclesiastes, XII 12 

h 33. Moses * — The great Jewish lawgiver 

Page 4 

1, 1. "Tet he speaks etc*— Job says, ** With the ancient, is 
wisdom ; and in length of durys understanding " (XII. 12), bW 
he IS referring to the wisdom of old age, not of *\the aneients.” 
Page 5 

1 18. Golledge^,~Th^ word college properly , paeans a 
society. 
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1 23 0} pheuB . — Orphism was a kmdof mysticism resemb- 
ling the Thracian Dionysus-worship, and was practised by a 
school that flourished m Athens at an eaily period Orpheus 
(perhaps to be distinguished from the poet Orpheus in Greek 
mythology) was the mythical founder of this achopl 

1 24 LyouiguB (390-329 BO), a gieaUfS^tlieman orator 
and statesman Only one of his orations survives, but he 
was instrumental m preserving the plays of the great tiagic 
dramatists Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euiipides He is to be 
distinguished from the more famous Lycuigus, the Spartan 
lawgiver 

Pyihago^as (sixth oentuiy BC) was horn in Samos* 
He travelled m Greece, Egypt and Asia (he may have visited 
India), and eventually settled at Groton in southern Italy, 
wnere he established a school He held the doctrine of 
metempsychosis (transmigration of souls), and seems to have 
based his philosophic method on the doctrine that the essential 
iprmoipla of the universe was that of number , but the details 
of his philosophy, as of his life, are very obscure Pythagoras 
and his immediate followers seem to have been^ rather natystios 
than systematic philosopheis, and Temple ascribes to 
goras himself philosophic conceptions really evolved by the 
later Pythagoreans* 

Plato. — See note on p* 34, 1 27 
Page 6. 

1 19* Bypoomtes — Hippocrates (circ 460 — circ. 857 B 0J» 
a famous Greek physician, associated with the doctrine of 
humowj^s 

Marom AntoniTms — See note on p. 3, 1 23* 

1 27* Tliale&% born at Miletus, in Ionia, circ 640 B 0* 
He was the most notable of the ” Seven Wise Men/' whose 
aphorisms were inscribed in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
3?he aphorism of Thales there inscribed was, Suretyship 
brings ruin.'* He was the founder of abstract geometry, was a 
famous astronomer (he was said to have predicted the total solar 
eclipse which took place on May 28, 685 B. 0 ), and has hem 
called **the father of Greek philosophy." He held ^hat all 
things had their origin m a single element, moisture. Prbbab)^ 
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he learnt much fiom the Egyptians and the oiientals, especially 
m astronomy. 

1 29. Out of iilncJi, — Thales’ school, which is called 
sometimes the Ionic and sometimes the Milesian School, the other 
famous mem^Kgof which were Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
exercised eonsioS^able influence upon the doctiines of Hera« 
clitus, Xenophanes and Anaxagoras, thus piofoundly influencing 
later Gieels philosophers Socrates, for instance, learnt much 
from Anaxagoras, who was the pioneer of philosophy m 
Athens The Italian School of Pythagoras greatly influenced 
the philosophy of Plato , and the astronomical theory of the 
later Pythagoieans was adcTpted m a modified form by both 
Plato and Aristotle and “ later became the basis of the- 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy. This system was the scien* 
tifioally accepted system for fifteen hundred years, when it 
was supplanted by the Newtonian theory It is a most singular 
fact that the cosmological background of the epics of Dante and 
Milton IS the astronomical system of the Pythagoreans as 
expressed m the Ptolemaic system," (H E Cushman, A 
Beginne’t *s History of TMlosophy^ II 49 ) 

Page 7. 

1.4 Thefoui cardinal vertues — -These, as expounded by 
Plato, are temperance, courage, wisdom, and 3ustice, One^ 
wonders whether Pythagoras did have this conception At all 
events it is to be remembered that he was essentially a religious' 
and ethical teacher 

L 7. Golden terses — No doubt these are spurious. It 
should be noted that these philosophic utterances assigned by 
erring tradition to* Pytbagoias were in i^erse* In early times 
verse, which developed much earlier thto prose, was the 
medium of clU literary communication, as in the didactic epic 
of Hesiod, the Woi'las and Dayst which was largely an agricultur 
raj handbook Most of the didactic epics were religious or 
philosophical, Hesiod's Theogony traces the origin of the world 
iand the birth of the Gods Xenophanes (6th and 6th centurs^ 
B. O.) and Parmenides (5th century) both wrote poems Gn 
Natur^^ tbougn neither was much of a poet Sometimes less 
elaborate verse-forms were adopted for didactic utterance— for 
insi^ance, the gnomes of the Seven Wise Men and the elegiac 
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irers6s m which Solon propounded political docfeimes and 
Theognis his maxims of practical philosophy^ (See Gilbert 
Murray, Literature of Ancient Greecet Ohapfeei III ) Of* Tem- 
plets essay Of Poeirif, p if. 

1 9 Sybils — The wold is pioperly spelt^abhyls These 
were female devotees of Apollo, and were supiJ^Sed to piophesy 
under his inspiration 

L 32 Muss^us — -A poet and priest in Gieek mythology 
Many oracular utterances were ascribed to him, and a collec- 
tion of these was made m the time of the Peisistraidae 

Thales — See note on p. 6, L 27* He v^as said to have 
travelled m Egypt 

Solon (eirc 638 — circ 558 B C ), the great Athenian law- 
giver After obtaining from the Athenians a promise that 
they would maintain his laws foi a certain time he tovelled, 
apparently, in Egypt, Cyprus, and Lydia. 

1 33 JDemoorituSf a Greek scientist and philosophei, born 
about 460 B. C at Abdera in Thrace, travelled, in search of 
of knowledge, in Eurppej,^ Africa, and Asia. With Leucippus/ 
he was the founder of 4b6^ Atomic Theory of the tiuiyeme. See 
•note on p. 13, 1 27. 

1 84 Apollonius of Tyana (a city of Cappadocia in Asia 
Minor), who was born just before the Christian era, is the best 
known of the neo-Pythagoieans, a semi-religious sect whose 
doctrines were a development of Py thagol eanism He considered 
himself an emissary of God possessing prophetic vision, and 
miracles were ascribed to him Phiiostratus wrote a famous 
‘biogiaphy of him, full of marvellous stories Before opening a 
school at Ephesus he fiiavelled. widely both m Europe and in 
Asia, and even visited India Temple gives no credence to the 
powers asoiibedrlo Apollonius 

Pages. , 

h 4, Ttio and twenty yearsf etc— Temple is much more 
piecise in his account of Pythagoras than is justified by the 
nature of the records* 

1. 17 Orac/ss*~Most ancient nations possessed plaeest 
dialled oracles, where a deity was supposed to answer guastionsi 
through an inspired votary. .(The word is used also 
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answei given ) The most famous oracle was that" of Apollo at 
Delphi 

1 22 Indian B^'achmans — Temple takes his account of 
the Brahmans largely fiom Strabo, a Greek geographei and 
historian (cir^^ B 0 — cue 26 A D ) Strabo was largely 
indebted to MeJ^^thenes, who was the ambassador of Seleueus 
Nicator, King of Syria, at the court of Ohandragupta, the 
Mauryan emperoi Megasthenes proceeded to India about 
302 B 0 , and according to Solmus (a Eoman compiler of the 
3rd century A D ) “ dwelt for some time with Indian kings, and 
wrote a History of India, that he might hand down to posterity 
a faithful account of what fee saw there This work, whidi 
is now eztant only in the citations of Strabo and others, is 
generally considered fairly reliable so far as it deals with 
matters of the author's own observation. While certain later 
writers give a fuller account of Brahman philosophy Megas- 
thenes mentions certain of the points referred to by Temple 
He ** notes the similarity between the speculations of the 
Brahmins and the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato, he speaks 
also of their physical speculations, and their belief that the 
world IS spheiical, hable to destruction, and permeated by the 
presence of the Deity.” (H G. Eawhnaon, Intent Gonrse between 
Ind%a and the Western Worldt Ohap III, p 61 ) 

1. 29 For when a women^ etc — “A good example of the 
out-of-the way information gleaned by Megasthenes is given by 
Strabo, XV I 69 ‘ The Brahmins from the time of conception 
in the womb are under the care of learned men who go to the 
mother with incantations for the welfare of herself and her 
offspring/ Here is a clear reference to the Pum-Savsina and 
Garbha-Eakshana of the Grihya Sutras/* {Ibid footnote 
Mr Rawhnson refers to Barnett, Indian Antiq., Chap. IV) 

Page 9* 

t B XJnwntten — “ Laws, religious precept, even secular 
poetry were committed to memory and handed down orally.*' 
HRawdiason, p- 6Q,) 

1 17 Those o/PZafo.-— In the Bhaedo Plato ^ves an 
account of the underworld It is intended as a myth — not to be 
^tarally believed in* 8ea J. A. .Stewart, The Myths of PMo^ 
p. 77 /; 
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Page 10. 

h 2 Galanus* — An ancient Hindu philosopher, who spent 
some time with Alexander the Great in India, and is said to 
have prophesied Alexander’s death He way one of those who* 
in sickness, chose to die (see p 10, 1. 16) On falling ill he 
was burnt alive at his own request, 

1 27 Bamams —A caste of Hindu traders 

Page 11- 

1 12. Stygian lajce — ^in the underworld. 

Ohai on , — The ferryman who, in Greek mythology, con- 
veyed the souls of the dead to thejiower world. 

The infernal judaes, — The three judges m the lower world, 
JSacus, Mmos and Bhadamanthus. 

1, 24 The Mihiopiana — ^JBthiopia was a country to the 
south of Egypt 

L 29 The Fhoenicians — ^Probably the Phoenicians did 
originally come from the ooaSts of the Bed Sea or the Persian 
Gulf, and were of the Semitic race. They colonised certain is- 
lands of the Mediterranean, Bhodes for esamplet the coast of 
the Nile Delta, and part of the coasts of Asia Minor apd of 
Bpain, Carthage' was then most famous African settlemeht/ 
But they chiefly established themselves in the narrow^ Strip of 
coast land between the Mediterranean coast of Palestine and 
the mountains This was called by theii name, and there were 
built their famous trading cities of Tyre and Sidon Besides 
taking the lead in merchandise and shipping, they were 
workers m gold, silver etc , and the Greeks not only learnt such 
arts from them but also based their alphabet on that of the 
Phoenicians 

Page 12. 

1. 11. Se^tmgini . — ^This is the oldest Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, i a., broadly, the Old Testaments and 
“ was the version used by the Alexandrian Jews and the early 
Christian writers *’ {Helps to the Study of the Bible, O XJ. 

Its chronology differs greatly from that of the ** Authorised 
Tersfon” prepared in, James I’s time and still in most gener^ 
use among Protestants. In the words the vulgar chronology 
of the scripture** Temple aUudss to the period indijsat^^j 
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the Authorised Veision ** between the creation of the world 
and the birth of Ohrist— 4,004 years {Vulgar means ooinr 
ftiionly accepted,) The Septuagmt places the creation of the 
woild much earher. By “ Authorised Version chronology 
the period from the creation of Adam to the Flood is 1666 
years, and t of the Septuagmt 2,242 years , while simi- 
larly the periodslndicated from the Flood to the entrance of 
Abraham into Canaan are respectively 42'Z and 1307 years 

Sal^ethe appeal ancee — Save appearances, %e allow the 
accuracy of the Chinese lecoids 

1. 16. One of their "kings — Shi Hwang-ti (third century 
BO), who beheaded hundreds of scholars and ordered the 
destruction of all books except those on the practical sciences 
He desired to destroy the feudal system, of which the scholars 
were the chief supporters. 

I, 32 Socrates was born m B, 0. 469. 

1 33 OonfuHus —“Confucius (661-478 BO), the greatest 
of Ghmese sages, was also an administrator and practical 
reformer, but later fell into disfavour and persecution, and 
wandered with his disciples fiom place to place Being 
eventually allowed to return to his native place, he devoted 
himself to collecting and interpreting ancient Chinese writings 
and to the composition of his Ch*un a history of his native 
province of Jjt. from 722 to 481 B. 0 — the only fully authenti- 
cated work of his that survives He was the first Chinese 
histoiian. Soon after his death, his disciples made a collec- 
tion, which survives and seems reliable, of his teachings. 
Though he was religious in temper and outlook, his teachings 
, are practical rather than religious He avoided speculation 
as to the unseen, but his moral precepts found their way into 
all the classical Chinese wntings and have been of incalculable 
influence among his countrymen We quote three of them — 
“What the superior man seeks is m himself, what the small 
^©ks is in others “ “ What you do not like when done to 
youri^elf do not do to others “ While you cannot seive men, 
how can von serve spirits ^ Like other prophets, he met 
with neglect and persecution m his life, but he became recog- 
nised, immediately after bis death, as a great teacher, and it 
is ordained by dhinese law that there shall be temples to him 
throughout the ©mpirsh-even in every market-town^- 
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Page 13 

1. 14 JSj^GUTus (342-2/0 B, 0»), fche founder of the Epi^* 
curean school of philosophy, was a native of x4ttica* See note 
on IL 27 and 28 

1 16 Lyourgus (probably 9th century the great 

Spartan legislator. The record of his life m uncertain, buf 
iiradition declares that before the time of his legislative work 
he travelled to Crete (wheie he studied the laws of Mmos), to 
Ionia, Egypt, Libya, Iberia, and India 

1. 23, The long silence — ^Among the ascetic observances 
‘enjoined by Pythagoras upon bis ^J^sciples was that of main- 
taining silence for certain periods, and during the probation of 
those who sought admission to his brotherhood their pow^r of 
silence was tested 

I Abshnenoef'iom dife — ^Vegetarianism would pi 0- 
•ceed naturally from belief in the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls. 

1 27 The etermty of matt form "The Atomic Theory 
of Democritus, essentially adopted by Epicurus, was that all 
things consisted of innumerable atoms These were uucreated 
and indestructible, — hence “eternity of matter/* But all 
things change except of course the atoms themselves thus 
there is mcessant change in the forms into which the atoms 
axe combined, 

1 28 The indolence of body and Uanquihty of m%nd — Epi-* 
eurus was essentially an ethical teacher, the essence of hfe 
teaching being that pleasure is the good, though it must be 
■remembered that he insisted on the supeiiority of 'mental 
pleasures The negative side of this doctrine is that pain is 
fhe^evih and thus Epicuius taught that men should guard 
themselves against pam by refusing to allow unpleasant 
external influences to disturb them. Supreme happiness con- 
sisted, in his view, in a state of atmase%at repose (literally, 
undistufhednessX though the greater the pleasure that could 
thus tranquilly be enjoyed the greatei the happiness* 

Page 14 

1 1, Wholly Jvd%an .^ — A purely fanciful statement^ Uoi 
supported by modern research by ancient tradition, 
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] 13. Oauls — Qaul was the name of France m ancient 
times 

Goths — The Goths were a Teutonic people, coming oiigin- 
ally from northern Europe, who by the third century A D 
founded an on the northern coast of the Black Sea. 

They soon b^^e formidable enemies of the Eomans, and 
they played an important part in the ovei throw of the Eoman 
Empire 

1. 16. Drmds — The Druids were a priestly caste among 
the Celts of ancient Biitain and Gaul. 

Amautas —The Ay mar as, a tribe of South American 
Indians, inhabited, in earl^T times, part of the borderland of 
Peru They seem to have been conquered by the Peiuvian 
Incas (perhaps about 1,000 AD), and the civilisation of the 
latter seems to have been largely due to the Aymaras These 
continued to live among the Incas, and were well treated by 
them * no doubt they were particularly revered. 

Muners — ^Eunes were letters used in ancient times hy 
certain Teutonic peoples, and the runers were the class of 
people to which the knowledge of runes was limited 

1 24 Tartars ^ — The word has been applied to various 
races, but Temple may be thinking mainly of the soldiers of 
Mongolian and Turkish origin who composed the army of 
Genghis Khan» a Mongol Emperor (1162-1227) He had an 
atna^mg career of continuous conquest, and established his 
rule from the Yellow Sea to the Dnieper 
Page 16 

1. 3, Seven Sages — The ** Seven Wise Men see note on 
p.6, 1. 27 

Oioesm (6th century B, 0.), Bang of Lydia “ The fame of 
his power and wealth drew to his court at Sardis all the wise 
men of Greece.** (Smith Olot^sioal JD^otionaTy ) 

, 1. 4. Sophists , — ^Here used in the general, derivation sense 

of philosophers 

L IS. Xen0phon.-^BGiQ note pn p. 34, i 27 

p£^p[e IR 

1* IS Nims and Semimmis, — Ninus we»e the lemnAmT 
founder of the feity of JSEinus or Nmaveh, about B. 21o2» and^ 
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ot the Aesymn empue Samiramis was his wife and herself a 
warrior'' on bis death she succeeded him 

1 16* Alexander the Great {356-S23 B* 0*)i the^ Macedo* 
nian king and world conqueior, and one of the world*s greatest 
military leaders 

TamerUm, or Timur Beg, (1386-1406 Ji *1)}, Sultan dlf 
Samaikand, a province of Eussian Central Asia, was celebrated 
both for conquest and for cruelty. He conquered Turkestan, 
Peiaia, Georgia and Armenia, defeated an Indian^ army near 
Delhi, and even took Smyrna , and when be died he was 
marching against the Chinese. He is the hero of Marlowa^s 
play, Tumhwrlaine 

^ 1* 29. Arieteile — See note on p 34, 1. 2f, 

Page 17 

1 1. Pal eels — Porhons 

1 11, Pi-xtique, eta — “The creator declared to them, at 
then biith, whatever it was their lot to know.“ 

1 20 Pretend to modern knowledge — Claim on its behalf^ 

Page 18. 

L 29. LmreHus (first century B C.), a great Eoman poet^ 
whose work, Pe Berum js^atura (On J^ature), is a didactio poem 
expounding, sometimes m magnificent and passionate poetry,- 
the Epicurean philosophy. Temple is referring to the raptur- 
ous addiess to Epicurus with which Book III begins 

Page 19 

1 2 Stag* s head at Amboy se, — Amboise is an historic Ereneh 
town on the Eiver Loire Evelyn visited it and says that in 
the ancient chapel of its castle “ is a stag's head or branches, 
hung up by chayns, consisting of twenty brow antlers, the 
beame bigger than a man*s middle, and of an incredible length 
(Piafy^ May 2, 1644) {Beams means greatest breadth.) 

1. 3. Professor Spingarn notes that this table has been 
identified by M. Pierie de Nolhao as a decorated sixteenth 
century table once the property of Anne da Montmorency (the^ 
first Duo de Montmorency, 1493-1676' he became Marshal- 
ini Constable of Prance) 

Vine'-stoeh —The trunk of a vine. 
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l 25 — ‘Talent, ability. 

1. 32 PainHng , — It is of course pure biavado on Temple's 
pait^ to suggest — and as a matter beyond dispute ^ — that 
mediaeval and renaissance artists were excelled by those of 
ancient time^. There is little to go upon, but the ait of pain- 
ting seems tolxi>e advanced compaiatively little among the 
Greeks and the Eomans 

Page 20. 

L4 Ohaldaea — The word is of veiy vaiied application, 
and probably is here equivalent to Bahylonta, which was a 
plain country watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates The 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilisations were the oldest m 
the world 

1 9 Civil — Eefined, cultured 

1 10 Syi ea.—Used loosely to suggest the^ region dominated 
by Babylonian civilisation during the Babylonian supremacy, 
for Syria (the country between the Mediterranean and the 
Tigris) became part of the Babylonian empire 

I 28. Is saidJ.— Norwegian lecords of the peiiod referred 
to are mostly fabulous 

1 30* Scutes and Danes — -We imagine that by Scutes 
Temple means ScyiTiSi Scythians Irish legend states that at 
a very early period a Scythian people called the Nemedians 
invaded Ireland, though unsuccessfully, and that later^ but 
still very early^ another Scythian people, the Milesians, Con'- 
^quered Ireland and gave it a line of kings that reigned to the 
12th century —The Norsemen invaded Ireland at various times 
from about the end of the 8th century, and in some of these 
invasions the Banes took part 

Page 21 

L 1. LouhOountrys — ^The Netherlands (Holland). 

1 iSr Alexandrian library — See note on p. 3, 1 2* 

1. 16. ' Septuagints , — ^Por Sepiuagint see note on p. 12, 1. 

According to a legend, now discredited, the Septuagmt 
translation was the work of 72 men ^ hence the name {septua* 
is Latin for seventy). Thus Septmginis here means 
the Seventy translators. 
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1. 29. Oivthty — Culture. 

1 31 Saiacens — Arabs — but including, the Moors men- 
tioned at p 22, 1 8 The reference is to the Arabian conquest 
of Egypt, North Africa, Palestine, and the Spanish Peninsula, 
leading to a strong and flourishing empire which began to be 
dismembered in the 16th century LitepJ»«fe flourished 
greatly, particularly ’in the reigns of two OaCqihs of the Abba- 
side dynasty, Harun al-Easchid (the Caliph of the A^iahan 
Jt^igJits) and Mamun In the leign of the latter (813-33)* 
** colleges and libraries weie founded, and works on astronomy, 
mathematics, metaphysics, natural philosophy and medicine 
were translated from the Sanscrit and Greek into Arabic 
(Everyman Enoyclopaed^dt Ahhasides). 

Page 22. 

1 7. Almanzo^i Abu Jaffar Abdallah, (712-766 A.D.) was 
the second caliph of the Abbaside dynasty 

1 8 Moors — A composite north African race They weie 
conquered and converted ito Mahommedaniam by the Arabs in 
707, and soon after they invaded Spain, where they were the 
dominant power till the 11th century They were highly 
cultured, and it was chiefly through them that the culture of 
tho ancients was transmitted to modern times. 

Qoths, — See note on p 14, 1. 13. 

1. 9 - Scythian swarms — The broad term Scythia was used 
to indicate the regions N. and N.E of the Black Sea, 

1 16 EeUgton — The Goths, for example, were converted, 
to Christianity m the third century 

1, 18. Qlergyi both secular and regular — Begulat means be*^ 
longing to, and secular not belonging to, a rehgious order (e^g. 
of monks). 

1 33 The Pranks were a confederation of Germanic tribes- 
in the Ehme valley, an agricultural but warHke race who laid 
the foundations (beginning of 6th century A D.) of the kingdom 
of Prance They adopted Christianity, about the same time, 

I. 34, The Lombards, or Longobards, were a nation of an- 
cient Germany who, in the 6th century A.D , subjugated north- 
ern Italy, which they named Lombaidy and held till they were- 
conquered by Charlemagne two centuries later. 
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Uoman — ^Belonging to the Eoman Catholic Church 

Page 23 

1 8 Those of the long robes. — Priests 
1 17 OonstanttnopUi which had for many centuries beau 
Eastern Boman Empiiej was taken by 
, and became the capital of the Turkish 
Empire. (Christianity became the religion of the Bomans 
under Constantine the Great in the fourth century ) 

1, 30 Johann BeuohUn (1455-1622), — A German scholar 

I)e8^derlu8 TJrasmtiS (1466-1536), a great Dutch scholar 
and reformer, played a vei;y conspicuous part m the “ Bevival 
of Learmng,*' which followed the dispersal of scholars through- 
out Europe after the Turkish capture of Constantinople, He 
travelled widely m Europe, for purposes both of study and of 
teaching, and paid several visits to England , at one time he 
taught Greek and divinity in Cambridge. 

1 31 Oeorge Buchanan (1506-82), — A Scottish scholar, 
historian and poet — perhaps the most brilliant scholar of his 
time 

Page 24. 

1 23 (1696-1650)— A great Erench mathe- 

matician and philosopher who discarded the traditional scho- 
lastic philosophy jof the Middle Ages and was a much more 
original thinker than Temple would seem to admit, 

Thomas Sobhes (1688-1679) — ^An English philosopher 
whose work gave “ an extraordinary impulse to the spirit of 
free en<iuiry m Europe ” 

1 29 The new French author * etc. — See note 6n p 2, 1. 5. 

1, 34. Oopermean system — Copernicus (1473-1643) was the 
founder of modern astronomy, propounding the theory that 
the aarth was not, as till then had been behoved, the centre 
of the universe, but revolved, with tne other planets, round 
the shn. This theory, now, of course, universally accepted, 
-was fipajly developed by Newton. 

Page 25. 

1. 1. WiiUam Survey (1678il657), an EngjSsh physicianv 
•domonstrated^ the circulation ,of the blood- 


the capitaK^the 
the Turks i^63 
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1. 8 No change . Aiftle wse.— They were leally of re- 
volutionary importance, and Harvey’s discovery was of the 
greatest practical use 

1 20 Wholly lost in the world — This would have been a 
cuiious and ridiculous statement had ** the learned ” made It 
a century or two later* 

1. 2L Foetry, ..among us — Temple cannot^be excused for bis 
Ignorant and prejudiced view of modern poetry, which included 
Elizabethan poetry in England, and he wisely avoids examples 
He mheiits the contempt for rhyme felt by such sixteenth 
■century critics as Ascham because ft was used neither by Greek 
nor by Eoman poets See note gn p. 62, 1 19* There is no 
particular point in the leference to the Gothsi as regards either 
poetry or music. The friars are mentioned because the 
mediaeval priests wrote ecclesiastical Latin verses in rhyme* 

Page 26. 

1 2 Fatzenfs — Fatient is here used to mean that wlmh 
{or he who) is acted upon — the opposite of agent 

1 12 What hacest etc* — He ignores, in particular, the 
Gothic architecture of the Middle Ages. 

1 13 Babylon, the ancient capital of Babylonia ' &om 
SI, 250 B C , became renowned for its magniScence under King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 604-561 B 0. According to 
Herodotus, it was square, with sides 15 miles long, and, he 
declared, ** in magnificence no othei city can compare with rt ” 
See Herodotus, I* 178 fi 

awwda— The most famous of the pyramids are the three 
great pyramids of Gizeh, near Cairo, built as tombs for andent 
Egyptian kings. The largest, that of Cheops, measures 7S5 
feet along each side of its square base, and is 451 feet high* 
It contains about 6,000,000, tons of stone, and, according to 
Heiodotus, its building employed 100,000 men for twenty 
years. There aie very many pyramids in different parts of 
Egypt* Those at Memphis are referred to on p* 32, 1* 9* 

Tomh of Mausolus — 'He was a king of Cana m the fourth 
century B, 0., and from the magnificent topib which his ^ wife, 
Artemisia, built in his memory the word is derived. 

1» 19. The Colossus of Ehodes, erected 292*280 0., wae„ 
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a statue of Apollo» a hundred feet m height The woid was 
thence used by the Greeks and the Eomans, and is used in 
modern languages, of statues of gigantic size 

L 27 Syracuse, in Sicily, was taken by the Eomans in 
212 B 0. Owing to the invention of various engines of wai by 
Archimedes ftii^most celebrated engineer of antiquity and a 
native of SyracSe) the siege had taken two yeais 

1 33. Loadstone, or magnetite, a mineral with magnetic 
qualities. Presumably the needle of the manner’s compass 
which had come into use long befoie Templets day, was mag- 
netised by the use of loadstone (See p. 27, 1. 34 ) 

Page 27 

l. 5 Tynans — See note on p. 11, 1. 29. 

1 6. Oarthagem ans — Carthage, at the north-eastern end 
of the Bay of Tunis) in North Africa, was founded about the 
middle of the 9th century B 0 by Phoenicians from Tyre 
The Carthaginian Empire eventually became very powerful, 
and for a time rivalled Borne , and the Carthaginians, like all 
Phoenicians, were great merchants and seamen 

1. 27. Knowledge and fame, etc, — Temple is very hard put 
to it, m this paragraph, to mamtain his thesisi and his make- 
shifts are very amusing — ^the implication, for estample, that 
geographical and ethnological knowledge is of trivial value,. 
As for the present sentence, we may be sure that ancient 
Voyagers — and particularly the Phoemcians — ^had"*gams and 
wealth” very much in view in their voyaging, while, oh the 
other hand, Temple seems quite iterant of the spirit of the 
Elizabethan mariners, who certainly were animated by a 
noble zeal for “knowledge and fame,” and by an all-dommating 
patriotism But it is an old tendency to attribute greater disin- 
t^estedness to the men of old time Horace, with more trrith* 
remarks jof the old Greeks, “Their only greed was for glory* 
The Eomans learn in their schooldays to divide a penny, by 
long sums, into a hundred parts.” (Ars Poehca,) 

2S. 

"LB, hwih^mst passage l$th. century attempts 
jv^ere madVhy Probisfier, Hudson, and BafiSn to find a “-ndrth- 
passage to India, These ‘ attempts, in spite nf . heroic 
Sforts and the sao^ee of a number of lives,, w^eye in vain* 
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Probably Temple little realised the ditiiculties of exploration 
in the arctic legions It has to be admitted, however, that 
Frobisher's attempt was given up because of promising mineral 
discoveries ^ (See E J, Payne, Vo^agu oj BUsahethan Settmem 
P 86) 

Tafiarg — Paihaps in the old general sePs^of Central Asia 
The more " limited application was to Chinese and Western 
Turkestan 

1 5, The Strait of Magellan (between 8. America and the 
island of Tierra del Euego) was discoveied by the Portuguese 
explorer Magellan in 1520 

1.40. Yezo IS the largest of th^ islands of Japan. 

' 1. 20, Beio Holland — A former name for Australia 

Tage 30 

1 27 Artilleiy — Compare Milton, Pa‘}ad^se LosU U 714: — 
As when two black clouds, 

Witn heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Ovei the Caspian. 

1 32 We none of us Icnom —It was just at this period 
1ihat Newton was giving final demonstration of the OQpef‘nican. 
theory. (See note on p 24, 1 34 ) 

Page 31 

1. 3 Of all these oolt — “ For vain man would be wise, 
4ihough man be boin Inte a wild ass's oolt. *' Job^ ^SI. 12^ — 
Divine wiiter, ” divine inspiration being attributed to the 
^ IbUthors of the books of the Bible 

1 8, Suffieienoy — Self-sufficiency, presumptuous self-coEb 
fidence 

1. 15. Bve)y seven i/cms — An allusion to the idea tiiat the 
■body IS completely renewed m the course of every seven years 

I 30 & 9 e$hain Oollege — Founded and endoweSL by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, a 16th century English merchant and 
founder of the Eoyal Exchange. 

Aoadem%es ; — An academy (fiom the name of the Athenian 
^garden in which Plato taught) is a learned society A numbW 
hi ^rcademies were founded m Pans m the 17th century, GL 
h 30 - 
1 
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1. 31. LyGaeum — The Lyceum wa«i a garden m Athens 
where Aristotle taught 

I 32 Academy — See note on 1 30 Temple has made a 
mistake, mtei changing the Lyceum and the Academy 

Zeno (c 34:0 — 270 B C ), the founder of the Stoic phiio- 
'^phy, taugKt iiSr^the 8toa Po'ikile, Paint(^d Po^cJu whence the 
name of the philosophy 

1 33 (see notes on p 13,11 14,27,28) established 

his philosopical school in a garden m Athens, which was called 
the Garden of Epicuius 

Hypocrates — See note on p 6, 1 19 

Wtlhins — John Wilkins, a seventeenth century English 
scientist (and bishop), one of the founders — and first secretary — 
of the Eoyal Society 

1 84. Archimedes —See note on p 26, 1 27 

Damla (1576 — 1631), a leading Yenetian and governor of 
Dalmatia and Oandia, wrote a history of the French Civil 
Wars, 

Strada (1572 — 1649), a Jesuit piiest, wrote a history ol 
the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, 

Page 32. 

L 1 Eerodotus — See note on p. 34, 1 26, 

Livy (59 B.O -“17 A D,)t historian of the Eoman Eepublic 
Modern historians — later, of course, than Temple’s time^ 
have greatly improved upon Herodotus^ and Livy in system, 
judgment* and accuracy , but few histories are so delightful to 
read as theirs, 

Sleyden* — Johannes Sleidanus was a I6th century Germark^, 
historian, who wrote Commentaries on religion and the state in 
fhe reign of Charles F. The word Oomm^taries simply meana 
Eistory. 

1, 2 Csssat — Julius Caesar (102—44 BO), in addition to 
his greatness as soldier, statesman, and orator, was an excellent 
historian of his own wais and master of a pure, clear and 
vigorous prose style His historical works were caUcA.Oom- 
^leniaries 

Potleav (1636—1711), a French s critic and.^poSst, is oela- 
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brated chiefly tor h\s Ar( Poehquttt Ait of Poe&y^ in 

which he enunoistted the principles which m England, latgely 
through his influenoa, became those of the Augustan school of 
Pope (See note on p. 52, 1. 26.) He wrote also a serio-comic epic, 
Le Lutnuf The Beadifi^'^desh and poetic epistles and satires. 
It IS, of course, ndioulous to choose Boileau for goraparison with,. 
Virgil, the greatest of Eoman poets the fit comparison would 
have been between Virgil and Dante, Spenser, or Milton. 

1 3 V^rg^V$ epic, the Aene^df which tells the mythical 
story of the foundation of Borne, is one of the three great classic- 
al epics, the others bemg the Iliad and the Odysmy of Homei , 
and his pastorals (the Eclogues) tod bis didacl^c poem on 
husbandry (the Georgies) are no less distinguished in their 
Mnds. 

L 4 Gondihert is an epic poem by Sir William D’Avenant 
(1606 — 166B), an English poet and dramatist — a dull poem, 
but containing some fine poetry Certain contemporary critics 
thought very highly of the poem. 

1 7. The plays in Moorfields — Phys is used in the obso- 
lete sense of games Moorfields, or Knsbary Fields, was an 
open space in London, used for various sorts of recreatidn-— 
archery, for instance 

The Olympic Games (an athletic tournament constituting 
the chief national festival of Greece) were held every four 
years on the plain of Olympia in Elis 

1, 8. Orpheus — Poet and musician in Gi^eak mythology. 

L 9. Arion . — A Greek poet and lute-player of the latter 
pari of the 7th century B, C 

Those of Memphis , — See note on p. 26, 1. 18 

1.11, Operas — Musical dramas. 

1 18, But the oomiderationi etc — It should be noted that, 
as this indicates, Temple limits his^consideration, in pp. 33-35, 
to prose writers. 

1, 18 Our languages, etc. — Modern languages took a long 
time to settle, but they are now qmte as stable as were 
Greek and Latin, and it is modern literature, so much decried 
hy Temple, that has stabilised them. XTpto Templets feme 
4many English writers hesitated to trust their work to English 
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not being confident ot its peimanence, and some, like Bacon» 
committed to Latin as well as to English what they considered 
most valuable 

1 27 Oonu^ted . — What seemed to Temple to be mere 
eonuption has turned out to be a gam m many ways , for the 
Latin language, while unapproached m precision and logicality, 
was not -nearly so flexible and responsive as modem languages. 
Page 33 

1 1 Goths — See note on p 14, 1 13 

Moors — See note on p 22, 1 8 

1 2. Lombards — See note on p 22, 1 84 

Franks — See note on p. 22, 1, 33, 

1 6 B%scay — Biscaya, Vizcaya, a Basque province of 
N W Spain, on the Bay of Biscay 

.The Asturias is an ancient province of 

Noithern Spam , and its peoplot having lemained somewhat 
isolated, are the purest representatives of the Spanish race. 

1 7 The old Oalhck — The ancient Erench, Gallic, 
language 

1 11 The Eoman conquest of Britain was accomplished by 
about 80 A D 

Saracens — See note ou p. 21, 1, 3l 

1 12. Saxons, — This Teutonic race appear to hiave come 
oiiginally from Jutland At the end of the 5 th ceptury a large 
number of them, aftei many raids on the British coast, set- 
tled in Britain, and their language, Saxon or Anglo-Saxon (the 
Angles were another Teutonic tribe who settled m England in 
the 5th century), became the language of the country, and is 
the bams of modern English During early Saxon times it 
was an exceedingly pure language, admitting only a very few 
Latin and Oeltic words 

Normans ' — ^The Normans (a Norse race from Normandy, 
Erance), under William the Conqueror, invaded England m 
1066i had conquered it by 1072 The Norman language 
and.diviiliS|ttion profoundly modified^ but did not that 

of ,tho race, 

Neiftolr the Sateen nor the Norman invaders succeeded in 
the complete sdbjngatiOir of W^kles* and the mountainous nature 
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of certain legions, leligion, and the spirit of independence have 
always tended to maintain a certain isolation from England of 
parts of Wales, In some parts the Welsh language (a branch of 
Oeltio) has been spoken from the beginning of British history 
to the present day. As a result of a revival of the language in 
the 18th century Welsh is now taught in the elemental y and 
secondary schools and the universities of Wales. 

1. li BHiUh — The old Oeltio language 
L 18. Imperfeet cope«,*-2The English language, in spite of 
direct and indirect Latin mduencesi is essentiaUy Anglo-Saxon. 
Temple, however, makes no specific reference to English, this 
being held inferior (p. 82, 1 26) to Ereneh, Italian^ and Spanish. 
The^e are much more closely related to Late, but not ^^copiee*^ 
igfabh possesses a character of its own. See note on p S2, 

1 27 — It is curious that Temple, himself so notable a stylist, 
should so little recognise the capacities of the English language. 

Page 34. 

1 1 Frophane^ profane, means seoular, — ^not dealing with 
religious (to Temple of course Christian) matters. 

Aesop, a Phrygian, lived during the latter half of the 6tb 
century B 0 , and the fables collected and told by him are still 
popular. They seem to have a very early origin, and there 
is a theory that some of them originated m a collection of the' 
buth-stones of Buddha. Cf note on p 59, L 23. 

1 2 Fhalans (cire 670-84:9 B 0.) was tyrant of Agrigen- 
turn in Sicily, and is chiefly remembeied by the tradition that 
he used to roast people alive m a braxen bull The so-callad 
BpistJes of Fhalans are forgeries '. Temple is wrong m his 
contention that Plialaiis must have written them ' A few 
years after this essay was written there Was a violent con- 
troversy on this subject among English scholars ; and Bentley 
conclusively proved that the Bp%stUs were not authentic 

1 11 FohUan (1464-94:), an Italian pfiest and professor 
distinguished as a classical translator and commentator 
1. 12. liihoian . — See note on p, 60, 1. 6, 

1. 14. An original -—A work actually produced by ifc| 
jputed, author, Phalaris. 

I, 28 * TTwf.—Wrote. > 
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c 1. 24. Sophist , — The woid here means simply ^ 
philosopheT, 

1 26 Herodotus (circ 484 — oirc 425 B. O ), , 

historian, “the Father of Histoiy,*' traced fiom early 
history of Greece and the peoples with whom she came 
'•feact In his wide travels his curions enquii'ies had 
vast amount of information as to the manners and custotvf^ i 
various races, and his work is a storehouse of the most ® 
ating stories, which he tells m a style of incomparable 
He was not very critical, and loved his stories for their 
sake Frequently, when they are too much even for his 
uhty, he expresses his doubt of their truth, but tells them 
much gusto all the same As regards the Persian wars, 
were nearly of his own time, he is considered fairly aeon v. 
and 18 our chief authority 


Thfioidides —Thucydides (born 471 B. 0 ), the great^at f 
Greek historians His History of the Peloponnesian 
remarkable for accuracy, impartiality and profound knowi^J^ 
of human nature He wrote of contemporary events, in vyi.* u 
he himself took a conspicuous part, and this fact, with i* 
more critical temper, makes him of course a much mor© 
liable historian than Herodotus, in much of his work, can <51 
to be* The style of Thucydides is noted for its vigom^ 
spite of frequent difdculty. 

1 27» Eippoorates — See note on p, 6, 1. 19* 

Flaio (428-347 B 0*), the great Greek philosopher 

s 


in 


conversational method of his master Socrates led to Pia^" 
writing his philosophic works m dialogue form, and m al^ f 


introduced as the chief 
metaphysic and in ethic 


every dialogue Socrates is 
Plato is great in logics in 
conspicuous beyond all other philosophers in the imagin^H 
apd poetic quality of his writing, m the charm of its ^ 
and in its influence upon philosophy, poetry, and life 


Xenophon (oire. 485-354 B 0), Greek historian ^ ^ 
generat‘d His Anabasis gives the history of the retreat ft* ^ 
the Tigris ^ Trapezus of an aimy in the service Of Oyrup 
^Sounger# cohamanded by Xenophon His Helhmiea 
history " 'of ^Greece Jiom 411 to 862 B it takes up 
nalrrative where^ Jfaticydides ended He vrrote ^ 
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other works, of which four are expoaitioas of the teaohiog of 
his' friend and master Socrates* Xenophon is not a very good 
histoiian he lacks accuracy and the hisfconoal understanding. 
3ut he had paitioulariy good opportunities foi obtaining in- 
formation ; and his style is fresh and pleasing 

Anstofle (384-S22 B 0.) was a pupil of l^lato, but diffen^ 
fiom him fundamentally, m the manner in which the man of 
science differs from the man of creative imagmation. His 
treatises on natural science etc. are of course long out of date, 
.but the services of his scientific method m phillosophy cannot ne 
exaggerated. He v^as the founder of the science of logic * this 
was perhaps his greatest achievatnent. His metaphyjsical, 
vetjbtioal and political works and his treatise on the art hf 

Foeiicsi are of permanent value. 

1 29. Oaeaa^ — See note on p 32, L 2. 

1 30. Sah^st — Sallust (66-34: B C.), a Roman hiatenani 
whose most important work, the Hzstones^ is lost almost 
entirely, but whose Jugurtha (a history of the war, 110-106 
B 0 , of the Romans against the Numidian King Jugurtha) and 
OaUUm (a history of the conspiracy of OatUme, 6^ B,0.) 
-survive, the latter being of considerable value. 

OicevQ (106-43 B 0.), the Roman orator, philosopher, and 
publicist, and one of the finest prose stylists of the world. 

1 82. Cato the Eider (234-149 B C.), called The Censor,;* 
a Roman statesman, famous for his passionate sincerity in 
promoting reform and for the rugged simplicity of his character 
and life He was frequently referred to later as the best fcypO 
.of republican Roman. His Be Be Bushoa, On Bi^rat 
an agricultural treatise, survives. 

1. 34 Lue^etms — See note on p 18, 1. 29, 

l^age 35. 

h 2 Velleius PateiGulus (oiro. 19 B 0 — 31 A I>.), a Roman 
historian who deals with both Greek and Roman history. 

1 4. FltduicJi (cue. 46 — oirc 120 AD), a Greek writer 
most famous for his m which he deals with forty-si^ 

•Greeks and foity-six Romans arranged in pairs for domparison. 
This work, not particularly valuable historically, is of * oonsi^ 
■detable ethical value (he wrote also a series of ethical workaj 
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and he has such insight into charaoter, and such a diamatic 
gift in nariation, that Shakespeaie found the Lives admiralble 
material to woik upon in his Eoman plays 

1 6 Tacitus (circ 55-120 AD) — A Eoman histoiian, whose 
chief historical works aie the Histones and the Annals (each 
dealing with a portion of the imperial period), and the 
Qefmiamat a valuable treatise on the geography, peoples and 
customs of the Germany of his day Tacitus is an admirable 
historian, and while some dislike his nexvous, abrupt and 
epigrammatic style, many delight m it and in its grimly satiric 
power, and would by no means subscribe to Temple’s view 
that Plutarch’s is superior « 

1 9 Minuhns Foehic . — An early Christian writei, whose 
Octal lus IS a dialogue between a Christian and a non-Ohristian* 
L 17 Boccace . — Boccaccio (13l3'-“76) was the first of the 
Italian humanists, and a fore-runner of the Eenaissance* 
Besides a number of works in Latin he wrote exquisite love* 
lyrics and (his most famous work) the Uecamei on^ a series of 
prose stories (noveUes) He imagines a party of Florentine 
oourtieis and ladies who have left Florence because of the 
plague and spend ten days togetbei, passing the time by the 
telling of these stones 

1.18, Maohiatelh (1469-^1627), an Italian politician and 
writer whose best known Work is The Prmoe, a political trea- 
tise in which everything is judged from the selfish point of 
view of the ruler. Machiavellianism, the passionless pursuit 
of one’s own designs with perfect disregard of the interests of 
others, is there coolly and cynically expounded 

Pad'iB’Paolo ^ — Fra Paolo Sarpi (1662-1623), a Venetian 
patriot and ecclesiastic who was also a historian and a 
scientist 

Oeroantes (1647-1616), the famous Spanish author cl the 
novel Bon Qmmtet which was primarily intended as a satire 
ti|ton the innumerable popular romances of chivalry. (See p. 
40,1* ff.) Cervantes was a poet and dramatist also, and 
w foremost writer of Spam, 

, L 19. (circ, 1490-1646), a Spanish thedogito-and 

l^torian,, whose sty )[0 greatly influenced Spanith prose. , Sis 
iathous /qr a didactic nmeU was very widely 
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translated, and his LefterB also ^voie translated into English, 
He exercised a considerable influence upon Spanish ptoscr and 
may have influenced the Euphuism of Lyly 

1, 20 EafeZats— 'Eabelais (cire, 1483-1553), the french 
satuist and humorist, whose great work, Uargankm and Pan- 
tagrmh has exercised a tremendous influence upon European 
literature. His humour has the gtossness of that of his time, 
but the ^orfc is made great by the richness of its humanity 
and by its essential sincerity and wisdom, 

Montague —Montaigne (1532-92), the french essayist. His 
essays fouobi qn velfy varied topics, and Thackeray remarked 
that of tbeni might bear almost any title. They are.r^iu^ 
hilng and inconclusive, but fullof wfedom and of humhuit3j:,'^Md 
intimately personal in tone. This personal (quality gives them 
a peculiar charm, even when their ideas, afe frec^tuently, are 
trite enough Montaigne was practically the originator of this 
kind of essay, and English essayists, like those of othei Euro- 
pean countries, owe much to him “It is not often,” says^ 
Edmund Gosse, “ that we can date with any approach to accu- 
racy the arrival of a new class of literature into the world, 
but it was m the month of March, 1571, that the essay Vak , 
invented It was started m the second story of the old tower 
of the castle of Montaigne, m a study to which the philosopher 
withdrew for that purpose surrounded by his books, dose to his 
chapel, shelteied from the excesses of the fatiguing world/* 

L 21. Sir Philip Sidney (1664-86), courtier, soldier, 
scholar, poet His friend Spenser, in dedicating to him The 
Faene Qneene, calls him 

The president 

Of noblesse and of chivahee, 

and Sidney is lomembered for the nobility and generosity of 
his chaiacter even more than for his genius About the year 
1579 — the year in which Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar was 
published — Elizabethan literature may be said to have turned 
from experiment to performance, and Sidney, partly because 
of his birth and his personality, and partly because of the range 
of his writing, was looked upon as the leader m this wOck IBs 
own most important works are the Areadiai a prose romance 
which contains also a large number of his poems, Astraph&l and 
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Stella, one of the sonnet-sequences cbaracteiistio of the tune, 
containing also many songs , and the Apologiefor Poeine, a 
^sntical essay m which, besides offering a noble and final de- 
fence of poetry against puritanic objections, he exalts classical 
practice mpoetiy, and particularly m drama — Temple is think- 
ing of his prose, which possesses both vigour and beauty — 
Seep. 60 . 1 9 if 

Bacon — Brands Bacon, Lord Verulam and Viscount St, 
Albans (1561 — 1626), the only first-rate genius among the three 
English writers here mentioned by Temple The student 
should read such an account of his work as is to be found in 
PHlosophzGal Glassies for Mnglish Headers oi in Stoir and 
Gibson’s Introduction to their edition of Bacon’s Essays 

John Selden (1584-1654), an English politician and jurist, 
who, though he took a conspicuous part m public life, was 
^devoted to literature He was a very learned man, but his 
learned works are not now remembeied , and probably even 
Terople had m mind his famous Table Tails, a posthumous work 
consisting of conversational materials collected by his secre- 
taiy It contains much wit and wisdom, but it is most comi- 
*oal to place Selden among the most notable English writers.- 

1 24, Voiiure (1598-1648), a French poet and letter* 
writer 

La Bochefououuld (1630-80), remembered for hia M&Jlexions 
ou Sentences et Ma&nmes morales (a book of maxims showing 
the most penetrating understanding and written in an admi- 
rable style), and his M^moires and Leitres 

L 25 Bmsy * — ^Eoger de Eabutin, Oomte de Bussy, (1618- 
1693), usually called Bussy-Babutm His Histoid e Amonreuse 
de (raules {Love-history of French Ladies) consists of witty 
but very ill-natured sketches of the love-affairs of the court 
ladies 
Page 36 

Ld4* The Councils were assemblies of ecclesiastics held 
at ^ariPUS times to decide points of leligious faith or church- 
di|iei&line« 

The tdi^m Esthete of the Church is used of ear^y ecQlesias- 
tiosJl wnterif to Virhose work a certain sanctity and authority is 
.attached. ^ 
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Schoolmen* — Philosophers and theologians of the later 
Middle Ages 

1. 13 Oasmets — Theological writeis who worked onfe the 
•details of moral obligation m particular cases. 

Page 37. 

1 27. Francis I, King of France from 13K to 1547 

Charles V, King of Spain from 1516 to 1555. (He was 
Charles I of Spam> but is known in history as Charles V 
because he was the fifth emperor of that name of the Holy 
Eoman Empire.) 

h Pico della Mirandola ^,(1463-94) was an Italian 
count^distenguished as a philosopher and writer^ 

Page 38 

1 7 Strueh sail to — To strzhe sail is to lower the sails of 
a boat, and the expression is here used figuratively meaning 
to yield (Of Shakespeaie, II Henry IV^ V. 2*' 18 ) 

1 15 That ew^ero» .“Augustus (63 B.O. — 14 A.D)* the 
first Boman emperor 

Maecenas was a great Eoman patron of letters in Augustus*^ 
time, famous foi his kindness to Virgil and HoiacOi. particulars'^ 
ly the latter. His name came to be used as a general term 
foi one who encourages literary genius 

1 18 Humour — Disposition. 

Page 39 

1,9. Horace (65-8 BC), great Eoman lyric poet, who- 
wrote also poetic epistles and satires, which are full of genial 
wisdomr and a poetical treatise on the art of poetry {Ars 
Toetioa) The reference is to his Odes, Bk III 30^ In this 
ode he bids farewell to lyiio poetry, expiessmg his confidence 
.of eternal fame (Some years after, however, he leturned to 
lyrical composition ) 

I. 10 Bpicurus ^ — See note on p 13, L 14. 

1 36 Ohaldaean magz — ^Performers of sacred, rites, and 
augurers and astrologers Such a caste, so to call it, existed 
to Persia under Gyrus, and Temple seems to' be using the 
word Ghaldaean quite loosely, without any special raee-si^fi- 
«oance — ^ 3 ust as in several ancient historians it was applied to * 
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any astrologeis oi magicians, and even to mathematicians andi 

astronomers 

Page 40. 

1 22 Ingenious — Old sense talented 
1. 28. Bon Qmxot. — See note on p. 35, 1 IB 

Page 41. 

1 24. The reference is to Alfonso V, King of Aiagon, 
Sicily* and Naples, 1416-58, an outstanding figure of the 
Renaissance — a lover of the classics and a great pation of men 
of letteis. 
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Page 43* 

i'33, Belated io ^ — -Referred to 

Page 44. 

11 3 — 5 — Virgil, Eologuesi VIII. 69-71. Diyden's fiee* 
translation runs — 

Pale Phoebe, drawn by veise, from heaven descends ; 

And Oiree changed with chaims Ulysses’ fiiends. 

Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 

And in the winding cavern sphts the snake. 

Charms,*’ in the second line, means the verses of an 
incantation ) 

Page 45* 

1,4, EascinaHon, — In the derivation sense of ** power to 
affect by spells, etc.” Temple wishes that this matter bad 
been investigated m the same candid and rationaLway "M 
Vhioh Oasaubon studied “enthusiasm,** 

L 6. Meric Oasaubon (to be distmguislied from the olasfid- 
oal cotumentator, Isaac Oasaubon# tyho was his father), 1699- 
l$74v The word mthunasm means, by derivation, mspimUon 
% but-Oasaubon was concerned to show that apparent 

maptratioh ^ natuial human phenomenon. 

That delumon delusion that enthusiasltn*' mspi- 
ration# is due to tbe influfpce of a god or a demon. 
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1 30. Upon account of — On tbe ohai*ge of boing. 

I, 28 Wiat the hurihen..Jomt -—The second parfi of the 
eighth Eclogue consists of a verse-incantation to bring back a 
lover, and its burden^ or refxain, iS“ 

Dueit© ab nrbe dottinm, toea oarmina, ducite Dapbnim, 

Bring Daphnis home from the city^ brinS him, my verses 

(As m the passage quoted 44, 11. 3“5, the word carmim 
contains the ideas both of ve^tces and of chmmsi ) 

1 31v Pretended — Old sense mtended. 

h SB, Bp the pomer. ...^enohantmenU — ^By the meie music 
otf the ❖ersc'^Ca quite natural sort of “ enchantment % without 
thelfcid of any magic. 

Page 46 

1 8 Tyrtaeu^i whose datj is dotlbtful, was an Atheniatr 
who lived among the Spartans and whose elegiac and lyrical 
poems (some of which were in a martial anapaestic measure 
and weie sung as marching songs to the music of the dute) ' 
stimulated the Spartan warriors. 

1 9, Stesioho'tus — A Sicilian lyric poet who is wd to haV© 
been a friend of Phalaris (see note on p. 34, 12). 

1 12 Sappho — The most passionate of Greek lyric poets. 
She wrote m the Aeolic dialect, and was cpntemporajTy with 
Stesichoius 

Flora — The Eoman goddess of flowers and the spring* 

I 13. Thats , — An Athenian woman who, accordmg to the 
legend immortalised in Dryden’s ode, Alexander's Feasts hut 
probably baselesst stimulated Alexander the Great to set fire to 
the palace of the Persian kings at Persepohs. 

II. 30 — 3l Con studio i with earnestness, con iiligema^ 
with diixgenoe , con amo^e, w^th love. 

JPage 47 

1 14. ---In Greek mythology, the musician to the 

sound of whose lyre the stones moved and formed a wall to 
defend Thebes. 

1 ,17. possession. — Devil-possession 

Sacred Writ — The Bible. There are reference to snake- 
^harming in Pealms% LVIII fi , Bcolesiaste8% X. 11 ; 
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VIII. 17, Jamest III 7. — ‘Wlien Kmg Saul was ** tioubled ” hy 
by an ** evil spnit,” DaMd played to him on the harp, and 
** the evil spirit departed from him ' (I SammU Ohap XVI) 

1 23 Oaesar, etc — Lahienus is evidently a * mistake for 
Liganu$ Plutarch, in hiB Life of Ozoero, tells the story thus — 
“'When Quintus^ Ligarms was prosecuted for bearing aims 
against Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead bis cause, 
Caesar is reported to ‘have said, ‘...I have already taken my 
resolution as to Ligaiius, who is clearly a bad man, as well as 
my enemy ' But he was greatly moved when Cicero began , 
and his speech, as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, 
so irresistible a charm, that his colour often changed, and it 
was evident that his mind was torn with conflicting passions 
At last, when the orator touched on the battle of Pharsalia, he 
was so extremely al^ected that his whole frame trembled, and 
he let drop some papers out of his hand. Thus, conquered by 
the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarms “ (Langhome’a 
translation.) 

Page 48. 

h 14 Haney —See note on p 25, 1 1 

1 16 Menc Oasaubon — See note on p. 46, 1 6 

1. 22 Oetavtat half-sister of Augustas and wife of Antony^ 
was noted for her beauty and virtue, 

1 23, Swound — Swoon. 

1 24, JSJmides — ^Books of the Mnezd, 

Page 49. 

L 2, Bumck foefry ^ — See note on p 62, 1 19 

Page 5J. 

I. 7. poem — He thinks that a tiue poem must be 

elevated, and on a noble scale An ode, an elegy, or a song, 
by this judgment, too slight, and ^satire, besides its slightness^ 
lacks the directness and elevation of the highest poetry, — 
has a curious and absurd contempt foi lyric and elegiac 
pbefory^: cf,. p, 68, 1. 24 fP. 

Page 52. 

1: 9, Their eoienoee or arts,' — There is a tendency among 
^eotDmentators‘upon the sacred or venerated poems of antiquity 
to find, by distorted intei^pretation, anticipations of modern 
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fiozence 01 arfc. In some cases, of couise, theie really aie such 
arHiiozpationa ; but? Homer is ceitainly not a storehouse of 
scientific or artistic ideas 

L 25“P 54, 1 21. The discussion of the French neo-classi* 
cism of the seventeenth century, its influence upon English poe- 
try m the seventeenth and early eighteenth eentuiies, and tlife 
English modifications of its theory — all this is for the lecture- 
aoom, and a brief reference mnst suflice m these notes — 
Malherbe, early in the seventeenth eentmy, was the pioneer 
of French neo-olassicism, holding that not passion, not imagina- 
tion, but style and correctness were the essentials of verse ; 
and Boileau, and lesser critics* elaborated the consequent rulea 
of the versifying art, taking the theory of Aristotle and Horace 
as basis but refining and complicating it into the apparatus of 
a mechanic art. They professed to take classical aa 

well as classical theory as their guide “It is,“ says Le BossU 
(1680), “ m the excellent woik of the Ancients that we must 
seek the foundations of this art, and we must limit ourselves 
to those to whom all others have given the glory, either of 
having most happily practised it, or of having most judiei-^ 
ously collected and laid down its rules. The Greeks and the 
Latins have given us examples of both kinds Aristotle and - 
Horace have left rules, which have made all the learned hold 
them for the Masters of the Art Poetic and the poems of 
Homei and Virgil are, by the consent of all ages, the completes^ 
models that have ever appeared m this style of writing \ 
The “rules*" are the very essence of the doctrine of the neo- 
classical critics, who missed the spirit of aOcient classical 
(particularly of Greek) literature, and did not realise that 
Aristotle's “rules" were by way of analysis of past and 
current practice, not by way of precept, and that neither he 
nbr Horc-ce would; have dreamt of suggesting that they were 
adequate for jthe ereation of poetry Even Horace, though ho 
strongly insists upon the “labour of the smoothing 
declares, “ I cannot see what study can achieve without a rich 
gift of genius," and proclaims, m? famot^ the necessity 

tor passion m the poet—** If you wish to make me weep yon 
must fiist be moved yourself " But the neo-dassicists precise- 
ly excluded inspiiation, as in Eapm's “ It is by no means true 
that, as most people think, some madness ought to enter into 
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the chatactei oi poetry ” It is to be dominated by eom* 
monsenae, and leason is not merely to eontiol it but to be the 
essence pf it “Love Eeason, then,** says Boileau “let your 
wiitings always boriow fiom hei at once then brilliancy and 
then value Too many, earned away by insensate excitement, 
fetch their thouglits fai fiom plain sense Everything must 
tend towaids Good Sense ** And naturally “ good sense*' will 
produce that which is “useful* “Let youi Muse,*’ says 
Boileau, “ evei y wheie ]om the solid and useful with the agree- 
able *’ And Bapin, still moie precisely, — “ It is only for the 
purpose of being useful that Poetiy ought to be agreeable** 
Finally, the woid “ Nature^*’ was much on the lips of the neo- 
classicists, as in Boileau’s “ Let Nature, then, be youi only 
study .We must never separate ourselves from Nature ** 
This seems curious in men to whom natural impulse, as well 
as external nature, meant so little, but by “the natural’* 
they meant that which is regarded as normal by contemporary 
cultured society. Unfortunately such normality excludes not 
merely affectation but passion and sublimity, as also that which 
IS natural** m other cultured, or uncultured, societies. 
It was a profound mistake, too, to identify the normal 
of French or Enghsh society in the eighteenth century 
with that of either Greek or Eoman society at any period 
This was realised by certain contemporary Spamsh critics, 
one of whom remarks, “ If the Spanish Drama were to adjust 
itself to the rules and laws of the ancients, rt would proceed 
against nature, and against the fundamentals' of poetry “ * 
The infimfee variety of Nature, in every sphere, precludes the 
formulation of “rules,** and Pope^s phrase for these rules, 
“Nature methodiz’d,” is a contradiction m terms 

In many respects Dryden transcended the neo-cla^sic 
doctrine, which became really dominant m England only in the 
early eighteenth century, m Pope's subservience to Boileau 
Temple’s views are indicated m this passage, and elsewhere 
in the essay 

1 S, To ham valued themselves . — Another reference to the 
“pride ** of the Moder ns of. p. 31, 11 6 ff, 

* tGhs these coutinental critics are Pro^^SjsaCl; Saints- 

Hjury’s, m Lcoi Vrutixn. 
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1 28 Theoonius (fouith and thud cenfeiuies B. 0.), tihe 
Sicilian, founder of bucolic poetry. 

Lucan (ciro 39-65 A D.), Eoman epic poet, whose Phat- 
salia deals with the stiuggle between Caesar and Potnpay. 

1 31 Ba^p'py — “Felicitous'' m his writing. Of. feUater 
audeit L Bd. 

1.34 P'tetence ^ — Claims (without the modern suggestion 
of deceit) 

Faehciter audei — Shows a felicitous boldness The phrase 
IS Horace’s — used, in the Epistle to Augustus (Ep II, 1 
166) of the early Roman ti agio poets 

Page 54. 

1 1, Ovid (43 B C — 18 AD), Roman poet, remarkable 
chiefly for the exquisite finish of his verse and foi his facility 
in the letellmg of old myths in the Metamorphoses Until his 
exile m his fiftieth year, after which there is a dominant sad- 
ness in his poetry, his playfulness of fancy and lightness of 
touch were such as to justify Temple’s apx>lication of lusit 
amahiUter 

Lusit amahihter — Showed a pleasing sportiveness — ano- 
ther phrase from the Epistle to Augushis {Ep, II 1 148), 
where it is used of the metrical repartees customary kt old 
lustic festivals 

L 7 nie mewn, etc — Translated by Temple below The 
lines are from the Epistle to Augustus {Ep. II 1 2I1-— 13). 

1. 11* Vainly la a liberal translation of inamfer^ but 
Horace does not mean vainly in the ordinary sense. The root 
sense in mamim is that of emptwsst and he means that the 
poet’s matter may be fictitious Similarly, the proper trans- 
lation of falsis terronhus would be with imagined terton* 

, I. 26, The fii si sort of writing note on p. 7, 1. 7* 
Page'Sd. 

1 1 The Agathyrsi ware a Scythian people, who tattooed 
themselves blue 

1 3. In them — ^In veises 

1, 6 Pliny the Elder (23 — 79 A. D*), a Roman writer on 
natural history, — and on other topics, but only his Natural 
8 
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llibtoiy suivives Vs luay be gatheied horn this reference* 
the woik IS much widei in scope than its title suggests 

1 7 Phoi eoides — Pherecydes, of Syros (an island in the 
Aegean), who flourished about 544 B G (Gyms the Gieat died 
628 B G ), was an eaily Gieek philosophei, who is said to ha\ e 
been a teacher of Pythagoras 

1 9 An eaily Greek poet, piobably ot the 8th 

century B 0. See note on p 7, 1 7 His TFor/vs and Daifs gives, 
besides its agncultuial pieoepts, a gloomy pictuie oi rustic toil, 
and mourns indignantly the coiiuption of judges and the di&- 
culty of obtaining justice in the world 

1 10, hinus 18 a puiely^ mythical peisonage. 

1 15 ArGhilocm — Aichiloehus (8th and 7th centuiies 
B G ). an Ionian lyric poet, and the first Greek poet who used 
regular iambic metre 

8%momdes oi Amovgos lived about 664 B 0 —the second 
great Greek iambic poet ; to be distinguished fiom the latei 
Simonides of Geos, a moie celebiated poet, who is mentioned 
p, 53> 1 20 

1 25 ff Joh — The pioblem of the date and authorship of 
the Booh of fob is still unsettled 

1. 30 Sahscans — An Arabian tribe. 

Page 66, 

I, 2* UosmoaJ — Instituted by the Jewish lawgiver, Moses 

1 7 The anhent Persians — Temple is piobably thinking of 
Zoroastiianism, the religion of the Persians till the Moham- 
medan invasion m the* middle of the 6th century B 0 This 
roligion IS based on the idea of two conflicting principles in 
the world— those of good and of evil — and admits no idol- 
worship 

I 8 Sah means — The Etiuscans, the inhabitants' 
Etruria in Italy, weie a people ot very early origin — ^mucii 
earlier than that of their rivals and conqueroiSi the Eomans 
To thorn the Eomans owed much of their civilisation They 
worshipped many gods, and were not without image woiship 
See Hastings’ Mneijelopnedta of BeUgion and EthieSi Eirusean 
BeUgton. ' 

h 22, JVr/^ara.’-^An Italian qity and a centre of literary 
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<iultme in ihe 16th centuij, in which century, Proiensot Bpu^- 
■garn notes, this tianslation of the Oid Testament was conn 
ploted 

1 30 The Boola oj Moses,— The fust hve books ot the 
Bible, Gemsis, Exodus^ Leiihcus, Eimhers, Deuteionomi/' They 
are called collectively “The Law” ov “The Pentateuch ” 

I 31 The Song of Moses^ — Deuteronomy ^ XXSII 1 — 

1 32 That of TJobotnh — -Deboiah was a Jewish prophet 
es&, and the song lefened to (Judges, V.) was sung by her 
and Barak m celebration of then triumph, with the Jewish 
forces, over the ai my of the Oanaanites 

Page 57 

1 6 Esduts, 01 was a Jewish soiibe of the ^th cen- 
tury B C Tiadition ascribes to him the authorship ot the 
Boo7v5 of (lironides as well as the Boole of E*.my which is a 
continuation of these , and, as scribe, he may have ddne im- 
portant compilation work It is not agieed howevei that he 
played the pioneering part ascribed to him by Temple s 
“some learned men ” The “historical paits of the Old Testo’- 
niciit ” aie of course the books from Joshua\x> Esther, 

J 9 The Psahns of Baud — Though this phrase id stiU in 
use, the Psalms are a collection of sacred poems by various 
authors David was the fomidet of the psalter, apdi author 
of many of the psalms David, who was the first “ true 
monaich” of the Jews, and founded a dynasty which lasted 
for more than four centuries, is said to have leigned B. C 
1032*~992. 

1 10 The Song of iS'oZomoii,— Solomon, who succeeded 
David* 13 said to have reigned to 952 B 0, Some doubt his 
authorship of this- while his authorship of EcdesiasHs 
is more widely challenged 

1 13 Propham —See note on p 34, 1 1. 

Page 58. 

1 35 Crnmna Secnlaria, — Hymns sung at the “ Seouiar 
Games,” which were held by the Eomans at intervals of 110 
years (Secular is derived from seoulmi in the sense of a 
century ) 

!• 17, Pindar (oiror 522— cue 442 B, 0 ), the greatest of 
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Oreeis lyrjc poets The onlv poems of bis that suivive aie hi& 
Truim^hal Odes written in honour of the victoism the various 
contests held at the peiioJioai athletic festivals of Greece 

i 20 Stmomdes, — This is not the Simonides mentioned on 
l> ' 15 . 1 15, but Simonides of Ceos (556-4;68 B C ), a great lyric- 
ind elegiac poet, who conqueied Aeschylus m the contest foi 
t^he prize offered by the Athenians foi an elegy on those who* 
fell at Marathon Temple's phrase, “ instructions m morality" 

IS an absurdly limited account of his work, yet his poems have 
a strong moral element “They lepjesent," says Professor 
Murray, “the extreme of Greek 'sophiosyne' — self mastery, 
healthy-mmdedness — severe beauty, utterly free from exaggera- 
tion or trick — plain speech, to be spoken jn the piesence of 
simple and eternal things ” {Literature oj Ancient Greece^ 
P 1071 

yivQoilUdes — Phocylides, an Ionian poet, boin B C 660* 
who wrote moralising epics, though only some epigiams of his 
survive* There is, however, a long poem containing moral 
precepts which m Temple's time was ascribed to Phocylides 

Theogms (born circ 540 B C ), a Greek elegiac and 
gnomic poet, of Megara. He is the “ best preserved" of the 
Greek elegists While “ instructions in morality " by no means 
covers even his surviving work, it applies to a good deal of it 
“Our extant remains are entirely personal ebullitions of feeling 
oc monitory addresses, chiefly to his squire Eyrnos. He teaches 
him all the duties of Dorian chivalry — to fight, to suffer in 
silence, to stick to a friend, to keep clear of falsehood, and to* 
avoid associating with ‘base men ’ " (Muiray, op ctt , pp 63-4,) 

I 22. The first hooh of Lfcsiod — The and Days, 

1 23. VvrgiVs Geagioks — See note on p. 32, 1 3. 

Lnoiehns. — See note on p 13, L 29 

Iw 27, The Metamorphosis of Oiirh — For tliQ Metamorphoses 
see note on p* 64, 1 1 

^ 4*. 30, As may he observed ... .Horace — The sentence is- 
rafeheif confused ’ he means to refer to Theocritus and Virgil 
as writer^ of eclogues and to Horace as lyric poet. 

1 31 The first and last — An absurd statement. Borne 
wm Q5t rich in “ true lyric poets*" but Horace was by no 
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means the only one, and many would assign to him, in spite o! 
fais aitistiy, a lower place than to the passionate Catullus 

1 j4 TJiecluefend insiruohon , — An otbei entirely untrue 
statement, which would make the dramatist false to his art 

Page 59. 

1 20 JUsop — Sea note on p 34,1 1, 

1 23 4 hool of fables — A famous collection of ea-btefn 
fables in Sansciit, called The Fables of Btdjpm h^c^Mse they 
were tiaditionally assigned to an Indian philosophei called 
Bidpai or Pilpay, was translated into Pahlavi (an ancient form 
of Persian) m the 6th century A D Barzoi, the court physician 
of King Khosiu Anusbirvan of Persia, journeyed to India for 
the purpose The translation was called Kahlah and Fimnafh 
fiom the names of two jackals in the ougmal From the 
Pahlavi theie weie translations into old Syriac and into 
Aiabic , and fiom the Aiabic into saveial Euiopean languages 
Professoi Spingain notes that some of La Fontaine’s fables are 
fiom this collection No doubt the version which Temple 
knew was Sir Thomas North’s translation from an Italian 
veision into English (1570). This Italian translation was from 
the Dzreclonum Huniame V^tae of John of Capua, a Jew, 
which in turn was from a Hebrew translation by the Eabbi 
Joel — These fables were oiigmally composed to teach Bud- 
dhism, and they are akin to the Buth Stories of Buddha (from 
which some of JSsop's fables are, perhaps, derived). Their 
chief sources are the Sanskrit fable-poems, Fanchatantra and 
Jffifopadesa, — See J C N Keith-Faleonei, Kahlafi and Di'mnah, 
Cambridge, 1895 

L 25 Fr&tended — Claimed 

t 29. MtleUan Tales. — The Milesiaea or MilesUn Taleti 
were the earliest examples of Greek fiction They are lost, 
W the term is sometimes applied to Greek novels in general: 

132 JjQngi Fastomha . — This is the prose pastoral romance 
called The Pastoral History of Haphms and Ohloe^ by the 
Greek Longus, whose period is unceitain-^probaWy the fourth 
or fifth century A D See note on p. 60, 1. 7. 

Page 60. 

1,3. (rothiok — Here and in many other places Temple 
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Uothoj wheie felie moia general Teutufuo would be more 
‘Wiopuafce eg p 61, 1 2G» p 62, 1. 21, 23, p. 63, 1 25» p. 
64, 1 5 

1 /) I'otromusf a Eoman of the fiist centuiy A D , was 
^laed by the emperoi Neio as a sorb of judge of the lefinements 
Q^pleasuie, and T/as therefore called BlegenUae A^thite'^i (lite- 
rally Judge of Taste) To him has been asoiibed a work 
called Pehomt ^atyncon {The Medley of Tetiomu^ 

We possess only passages fiom two out of its sixteen 
books, but lb was a kind of novel m both pio&e and verse, with 
^ cexbam amount of both social and liteiaiy satiie besides its 
®tory. 

1 6 Lucum — A Gieek writer of the second centmy A D ^ 
chiefly noteworbh^ as wit and satirist His T-iue Ilzston/ 
influenced Eabelais* Tantagniel and Swift’s Qulhter s Travels 

1. 7 IJehodo7us, like Longus, was a post-Christian Greek 
romance- writer His novel Aethiopioat a love-stoiy in ten 
books, survives “ The two best Gieek novelists aie with 
little doubt Longus and Helidoius the foimei for mere lite- 
rary and poetic quality , the latter for plot and giouping and 
effective power of narrative ....You feel that Helxdorus may 
well be, what as a matter of fact he was, the forerunner of a 
long an ay of notable wiiteis, and one of the founders of an 
exoeptionallv piolifie and dniable form of literature,” (Mmray, 
Tjite'i atm e of Ancient Greece, p. 403 ) 

The imthor*8 chusing, etc.—** It is said that Heliodorus 
was a Christian and bishop of Salonica, and that the synod of 
Hs province called upon him either to bum his book oi to 
i’esign ius bishopric, whereupon the good man did the latter, 
The story rests on weak evidence, but it would be like the 
Heliodorus that we know ” {Tbid ) 

I 10 S'iT rhihjo Sidney ^ — See note on p, 3 j, 1, 20 

b 26. Tmtdah — A Teutonic people akm to the Goths. They 
wero among the invading tribes that helped to bring about the 
downfall, pf the Boman Etppiie 

h 3b Eoman Emperor, 14-37 A.D 

I 2 Senecu 0-^66 A. D.), Boman philosopher and tiagif 
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diamafast to be distinguished horn Seneca the rhetorician, 
^vlio was his father 

I 4. T'tajan — ’Roman Empeioi, 98 — 117 A.D 

Adrian — Hadrian, Roman Emperor, 117 — 138 A D. 

1. 8 In imitafiOHi etc — There is nothing m the genuine 
verses to suggest the influence of Teutonic poetry, which Is 
what Temple means by rumo poetry, 

1 9 Floras, a Roman historian who lived under Traian 
and Hadrian, is piobably the author of certain verses contain- 
ing the 'ghtm^Soythicaspati pi uinas (fo heat fh& Scythian fi ost ) 

L 10» Bhyme, — The verses as "given by Temple may be 
taken to rhyme, but m what appears to be the correct text of 
the poem there is an additional line and the verses are un- 
rhymed — 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rrgida, nudula, 

* Nec, lit soles, dabis locos ? 

As quoted by Temple, the verses may b© translated thus 
(though, as Mr, Marcus Dimsdale has said, ** the effect of the 
diminutives, which lend to the expression of the Emperor's 
misgivings so playful, caressing, and pathetic a grace, can 
hardly be reproduced in English ”) “0 changing, caressing 

little soul of mine, whither wilt thou fare now, pale, pale, 
trembling little soul, thy wonted jests at an end ?" 

1 11 AUusiom , — The word allusion has a sense now 
obsolete of %ipon woids, which play depends on simi- 
larity of sound. This similarity of sound is what Tempi® 
means here and on p 63, L 18 

L 19* This new ghost , — See p. 60, 1 20, 

1 25. Boethius (480-524 A D.), a Roman states- 

man and author, who wrote Be Consolatione PhUosophme (On 
the Consolation of VMlosophy), This is a dialogue diversified 
by poems m various metres. He did not use rhyme, nor is 
Temple's comment just. 

Theodonch. — Tfaeodoric the Great, king of the Qstrogoths, 
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invaded Italy in 489, conqueiod iti, and iiiled it till his death 
in 526 

Page 62 

1 9 Chailematn — Obailemagne, Charles the Great, (oirc 
742-814) was King of Fiance and Empeior of the Western 
Ebman Empire. *He was great as soldiei and as statesman, and 
W8bs the founder of the Holy Eoman Empue He completely 
Subjugated, and Christianised, the Saxons on the Continent 

1 10, Eushca Eomana ^ — Bustic Latin 

1 11, Eomance — This is really a general word, applied to 
the various modem languages (French, Spanish, Italian, etc) 
which originated m Latin 

1 15 Valentinian —This seems to refer to Valentiman 
III, Boman Emperor 425 — 455 A D 

1 19 A neio soit, etc — Temple is entirely wrong here. 
The word has nothing to do with ruifies^ and the deriva- 

tion he rejects (fiom Greek ohythmos^ rhyihnit is the correct 
one (See the New Oxford Dictionaiy ) Noi is runio writing as- 
sociated with the Goths it was used particularly by Scandina- 
vians and Anglo-Saxons Anglo-Saxon poetry was originally 
unihymed and alliterative Ehyme appears m the Ekymmg 
Poem (in the JSoseter Booh), and it was evidently an exciting 
experiment This Poem, says Professor Samtsbury, “ must be 
as old at least as the tenth century, or the very earliest ele- 
venth. Now, not merely at that time, but much later, Anglo*- 
Saxon was rebel to rhyme , even two hundred years after, in 
Layamon, the appearances of that instrument are but occa- 
sional and very rudimentary ” Even in the foui teenth cen- 
tury the old nnrhymed, alliterative metre as used by 
Langland disputed the ground with the rhyming metres of 
Chaucer, 

1, 23 GoiMoh, — See note on p. 60, 1, 3 

I, 25. Odzn — The supreme deity of Teutonic tribes The 
^tory that he introduced the runic letters is, of course, mythical 

The Gefes, or Getae, are wrongly identified by Tempile 
with the Goths. They were a tribe of Tbraoian descents 

I, 80. Goihs. — Again Teutonic should be used 

rather than Qoth$, 
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1 31. Euiieis . — Used eiioueously by Temple foi wi iters 
of 1UJ3IC poems, 

Bunen, or rymeis — The same mistake asm 11 20-22 

Page 63 

1 13 Allusions , — See note on p 61, 1 

Page 64. 

1 3 Ttll the anctenf learning *»,hoo hundied years ago — 
The Kenaissance, beginning m the middle of the 15th century 

1. 7 Dithyramhick — Vifliy'iamhs were originally Greek 
hymns sung in honour of Bacchus to the accompaniment of 
dancing ; and fiom the oxtravagaaoe and frenzy into which 
these degenerated the term was later applied to any lyi!ic of 
an unrestrained, laving ** kind 

Page 65. 

1 20. Wizw^ds O'! 'ii^tclies — is connected with 
but it IS very doubtful whether mioh is 

Page 66 

1 8. Ysland — Iceland, The inhabitants of Iceland aie 
Scandinavians, and thus Teutonic ; and the Icelandic language 
has remained almost unchanged from the colonisation of the 
island in the 9th centuiy to the present day 

1 15. Lougaroos — Loups-garous The English texm is 
were-wolves 

1 18, Mam , — The original sense of nightmare^ which now 
usually means a bad dream, was a female spuit or monster 
supposed to beset people and animals by night, settling upon 
them when they aia asleep and producing the feelmg of suffo- 
cation by the Weight/* (New Oxford Dictionary) It is con- 
nected with the 0 H 6 woid mara 

' L so. Old Nicka — ^NioJc, or moieusually OldNiohSi famil- 
iar name for the devil, is probably an abbreviation of Nicholas, 
The obsolete word mder meant an imaginary water-spirit, but 
the New Oxfoid Dictionaiy says there is no evidence of a con- 
nection between N%c'k and nicher 

1 21 Bo — An mteijection used to surprise or fnghten It 
has not the connection suggested by Temple 

1 24 Ehifming i ats to death — In Elizabethan Iite!i!rat,ure 
theia aie fiequent leferences to the supposed power of verse to 
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destioy animals and even human bemgSi and the destruction of 
lats in Iieland is speciallv mentioned , — e g m Eandolph’s play,. 
TJ}e Jealous Love'is--* 

And my poets 

Shall with a satiie steeped m gall and vinegar 
Bhywe *em to death, as they do lats in Iieland 
Cf .4s Yo^l L^ke It, III 2 187-8 

1 28 Septs — Clans, paiticulaily applied to clans mil eland* 

Page 67. 

1 13. G^ace — -Piayei befoie oi aftei eating 

1 14 Oomtani — Reguiai 

\ ^ulqa'i , — Commonly known 

1 31 Some — JUven Spensei attempted this, but veiy 
<iuickly discovered that classical metres were alien to the Eng- 
lish language 

Page 68, 

1,1 Fetraoh — Petiaich (1304-74), gieat Italian poet^ 
whose work was one of the most impoitant influences in the 
Revival of Learning His sonnets are his greatest work, and 
they “moulded the lyric poetry of the Renaissance *' 

Spell seo — Spensei 's lyiic poetry is here referred to, and 
bis epic at 1, 15 

1 2 lionsanl (1524-85), a Prench poet, and leader of that 
group of seven poets, called the Pleiads, who Sought to reduce 
both the language and the literature of Fiance to classical 
form His work is chiefly lyiioal. 

1 8 Aiiosto (1474-1533), an Italian poet whose great 
work is the epic, lando Furtoso, the poem that Spenser 
sought to ** emulate,” and oven to “oveigo,“ m his Faene 
Queene Though the spirit of Spenser was totally diffeient 
from that of Ariosto, whose attitude towards chivalry was one 
of amusement and irony, he owed much to him as regards 
scheme and method, and suggestion of incident and situation 

Tasso (1544-95), author of the great Italian epic, Gerusal- 
Lihe^ata, This appeared in 1682, when Spenser Was 
writing Faene Qimne “Spenser read it eagerly. Its 
more rigid ooustruction, which later led Hurd,' in bis Letters 
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4)}i Chivahyt to regard it as ‘ trimming between the classic and 
the Gotbic manner/ stiengthened him in his desire to make 
his plot closely dependent upon his moral design ; whilst its 
gi eater dignity of tone, its sinceiity of sentiment, its patent 
seiiousness both of style and manner, responded more fully to 
his own conception of a poet’s calling, ,* Ifc was his aim nj 
the Faene Q^teene to combine something of Aiiosto’s exubeianoe 
with the pontic temper of Tasso ” (Da Selmcourt, Intro, to 
the Oxford Hjpensert pp, xlii-iii } 

1 9 ('cnhles — Non-Je\is, He means paiticularly the 
Greeks and ilomans 

1 13 All tlmr attempts*. ^poetry, — Dryden thought other- 
wise He remarked, m the preface (1677) to his _opera The , 
fitate of Innocence and Fall of lion, which is a kind of dramatic 
adaptation of Milton’s Taradise Imf, that Hoiace “taxed 
not Homer, noi the divme Yiigil, foi mteiesting their gods m 
the wars of Troy and Italy , neither, had be now lived, would 
he have taxed Milton, as our false oiitios have presumed to do, 
for his choice of a supernatural argument “ 

1 27, Scraps — Seep 51,1 7, and note 
I, 28. Co 2 )y of verses is a phrase formeily used foi a siiort 
composition in veise 

Page 69. 

L 7, Ancicni — ^Belonging to the classical peiiod of Homan 
literature, which ended with the Augustan age Thereaftei 
there was degeneiation both of language and of liteiature. 

1.8 Voluntaries 01 epstempoiartes — ^Unpremeditated, 
iempore compositions. 

I 9, Friapus — Tlie god of gardens and vineyards 
i 11, Martial (born oiro 40 A D.) was, like other distin- 
guished Latin writers of the first centuiy, of Spanish birth 
He IS famous for his witty and perfectly phrased verse-epigrams, 
exceedingly varied m theme There were epigrammatists both 
m the Bepublican and in the Augustan age (Temple is wrong 
in saying, “ The only ancient,” etc ), but “it is on the whole^ 
txu8 to say that Martial made the modem epigram, that is to 
say, the short poem with a point ” (M S Dimsdale, Latin- ' 
Literature^ p 474) 
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^iusomus (310-305), bom at Boideaux, was a Latin poet 
^bo wiote much besides epigrams, and whose epigrams were 
much inferioi to those of Martial 

i 30 Jl 9 fn — I e we would have conceit run 

1 34 BlacJc paiokes — They weie foimerly used to adorn 
tt-e face. 

Page 70 

1 1 Spangles — Tiny discs of metal, stibched on as orna- 
ments to a dress 

A iidiculous effect would be produced if a face weie 
<)oveTed with patches, oi address with spangles 

1 18 The lines are fiom Hoiace, Scf^res, I 4 81*5 '*He 
who backbites an absent friend, or fails to defend him against 
■the blame of another , who eagerly seeks to win men’s laughtei 
and the reputation of a wit , who can invent what he has not 
seen , who cannot keep a secret^ — this man is black at heait, 
and you, as true Roman, must bewaie of him " 
i 26 BaUms . — See note on p 35 1 20 
Page 71 

i 4 The mafohloss of Don Qmxot — Cervantes 

See note on p 35, 1, 18 

1 9. Za Secohia Bapita {The Bape of the Buchei) is a bui- 
lesque epic by Tassoni, an Italian poet (1565-1636) 

1 10 Soar'i nn (1610-60), a French comic poet, dramatist 
and satirist. His Yirgde Travesty, a burlesque of Virgil, was 
exceedingly popular It was imitated in the Scarromdes (1664) 
*of Charles Cotton (see note on 1. 12 ) 

1 11 827 John Mince — ‘Sir John Mennes (1599-1671), a 
y^it and poet. 

Sudihras — The witty anti-Puiitan satire of Samuel 
Butler (1612^80) 

1. 12 Oof^o».~Ohailes Cotton (1630-87), English poet 
and translator, particularly noteworthy for his translation of 
Montaigne See note on 1 10 

1. 20 Freienoe , — Again used in the old sense of cZaw'. So 
^eimding in h 26» 

1 23 JZZc««'eiZ.~Admitted, agreed - 
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1 31. CauhnallUclihen — The Fiench statesman Cardin- 
al •Eichelieu (1585-1642) ’^vas the fonndei of the Freneh Aca- 
demy (See note on p 31, 1 30,) He was a genuine patron 
of letters and of science 

1. 33. The French wits .refinement of their language, — Bee- 
notes on p, 1, 1. 21, and p 52, 1 25 

Page 72. 

1 20, Humour — In these paiagraphs about Comedy Tem- 
ple IS using the word humour neither m Ben Jonson’s sense nor 
in the modern sense. He means individuality of character m 
Comedy It is usual m comedy, h^ says, to lepresent typical 
people (he refers particularly to Roman comedy) , but the 
English method is to portray an infinite variety of persons, 
distinguished by individual qualities — ^yet certainly not less 
true to life than the typa-chaiacters. On page 73 he suggests 
that the causes of this distinctive ohaiacteiistio of English 
comedy lies m the gieat variety m English life and oharacteiv 
— a vaiiety due, he thinks, to climatic, social and political 
conditions. Farther (p 74), the Englishman varies from mood 
to mood more than other men — and humour suggests a mqod 
as well as a character, 

1 23 Mohere (1622-73) the great French wiiter of 
comedy. Though Mobile's gieatest figures have something 
of the ‘‘type" about them, they do not lack individuality, and 
there is plenty of variety of characterisation in his work as a 
whole Ho is the greatest of all waters of the comedy of 
character, as distinguished from the Eoixip»n comedy of incident, 
the comedy of manners as produced by Moli^ies English 
imitators of the post-Restorafcion peiiod, and Shakespeare's 
romantio comedy. Though Shakespeare is far beyond Mohere 
in range, and in individualisation, of character, Shakespearian 
comedy is not, in this sense, comedy of character, partly 
because it depends largely upon incident and partly because of 
a certain idealisation, a certain remoteness from the abtualities 
of daily life Moliire sternly, and with satiric purpose, 
depicts men and circumstances as they are , and in bis greatest 
plays interest is entirely focussed upon character. (See 
Meredith's Essay on Comedy, W L. Courtney's fhe Idea 
of Comedy in Old Sates and Modern Instances, John Balmar's 
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little book on ('omedy in the A/rt and Cr a j‘t of X<i/ / er , 9 series ^ 
and Mark Hanter’s essay on T/ii.e Substance of ShJmpea^ian 
(^omedy in The 3f.ysor6 University Magazine, SeiDtember, 1920*) 
Page 73. 

L 1. It may soem, etc. — He refers to the Eoman comedy 
■pt’ Plautus and ^Terence, in which stock characters -such as 
those mentioned continually reappeared. They were simply 
common types, and no cliherence was made between examples 
of the type, 

1. 6. All the variety event s—Le, this is comedy rather of 
incident than of character. 

1. 22, Originals possessing individnality of 
•character, 

1. 23. That ap;pea,r whal are.— Whose speech and 

action is sincere, mitural, unconstrained. 

Page 74. 

L 19. Affecting the community, general. 

1. 24. II)imour . — Here ' the word seems to approach the 
modern sense. 

Page 75. 

L 3, IfneqimL — Changeable, 

L 4. Ends.’ — Purposes. 

]. 16. Tretenders, — Claimants. 

1. 19. Debauches. — Debaiicliees. 

1. 28. Bosycrucia principles. — The word Bosioruoian is 
derived from the Latin words meaning rosy amd cross, and the 
•earliest mention of Kosicrucianism was in 16 11, in a book 
called The Glory of the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, by a 
German named Andreao. He said that the Eosicrucians were 
a secret society founded two or three hundred years before by 
one Eosenkrenz; ; that they had discovered the philosopher's 
stone ; and that they knew how to transmute base metals 
into gold by dissolving light by means of dew. • He gave many 
other particulars as to the ideas of the Eosicrucians, including 
the belief (which makes the machinery of Pope's Bap>e of the 
Loch) in ‘'"intelligences’' — sylphs, .gnomes, salamanders and 
nymphs.' For a long time the Eosicrucians were thought of 
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as a leal body of mystics and aleheimsts, bnt it is now 
suspected that the sect was wholly imaginarv 

Page 76. 

1 12 Jeremiah — A great Hebiew piophet, whose 
prophetic work began about 627 B C 

1 15. Lyomgus, — Not the Spartan lavigivei, but the 
Athenian orator see note on p. 5, 1. 21 

1 25 Sci^io — Soipio was the name of a gieat patrician 
family of Eome. Temple refeis to that Soipio who first be- 
came consul in 147 B 0. 

1 26 Terence^ one of the two great Eoman wiiteis of 
comedy, was contempoiaiy with Sclpio Terence was born at 
Carthage, and in his 0 ail> >ears was a slave in Eome, being 
eventually “ freed by his master, but Scipio treated him as 
an equal 

1. 33 T^ctendei — ^Claimant to the name of poet 

Page 77 

1 2 AfcGiing —Practising, that is, writing 
1 5 The uneqnal mixtu'ie of tho modern languages . — 'See 
para, beginning at foot of p 61 

1 7 Poetry.— See note on p 25, 1 21 
Musidk — See note on p. 25, 1 20 
I, 22. Affections — In the old, geneial sense feelings 
1 31 Constitution — ^TJsed here for mental constitution, 
disposition. 

I 32. Fathers — See note on p. 36, 1 1 4, 

1 33 Fiodestination. — God’s foreordaining of some of 
mankind to eternal life. 

Page 78 

1 4 Fasy — Tranquil, untroubled 
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Psalms 67.91 
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Ra^^elais 35 20 , 70 25 
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Heuohliu, Johann 23 30 
Rhyme 21 24 , 01 10 02 19 
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Roman 22 34 
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Ron^aid 63 2 
Rosicruoianism 76 23 
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Sabaeans 55 30 
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1 30 

Sacred Writ 47 17 
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Salve the appearances. 12 11. 
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Saracens 21 31 , 33 11 
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Scipio 76 25. 

Scutes 20 30 
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Solomon. 3 30 , 57. 10 
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So^vg of Solomon 57 10 
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Tacitus 35 6 
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Thucydides 34 26 
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Vandals, 60 26 
Vellems Paterculus 35. 2. 
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Virgil 32 3 44 3 » 58 23, 30. 
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Voifeuie 36 24 
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Wales 83. 12 
Welsh lauguage, 33 12. 
Wilkms, John* 31 33 


Wit 1 10, 19 26 
Witoh. 65 20. 

Wizard. 65 20" 
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XSuophon. 15. 13 , 34 27 
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